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S Desire, 

Demand, 
and the 

Suddenly, the car takes off. We’re moving 

again, but I’m not quite sure whom we’re Commerce 

following. Apparently, a woman has got- 


ten into the car ahead of us with a date. We of Sex 


proceed at full speed about a block or two, 


over train tracks, to a deserted stretch of 
territory with few cars or people. The area is in fact completely barren except 
for a few abandoned warehouses. Despite the gleaming California sunshine, 
the atmosphere is tense. 

Everything happens in a flash. In mere minutes, it’s all over, we slam the 
brakes on, and two of the officers hop out. They motion for me to join them. 

The other members of the Street Crimes unit have already arrived on the 
scene. They have stopped a blue Chevrolet truck and handcuffed the driver, 
a large but trembling man who is trying to be obsequious in spite of being 
terrified. Two of the officers have their guns pointed toward him. In addition 
to the arresting officer, the sergeant and another policeman also surround 
the suspect. Meanwhile, the female officers beckon the passenger, Carla, 
from her seat and begin to talk to her. They are trying to get her side of the 
story so that they can use it as evidence. Carla is high on drugs and rather 
weary but still lucid. She is apparently one of the numerous street prosti- 
tutes whom the officers know by name, since she has been arrested repeat- 
edly during the ten or so years that she has been working. But today she is 
not the main focus of their attention. 

| hover in the background, absorbing the drama of the surrounded 
man, the drawn guns, the momentary displays of power and fear. My heart 
pounding, | try to listen, feeling vaguely guilty about being a part of this. The 
arresting officer delivers a rapid-clip, tough-guy, made-for-TV monologue: 
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| want you to tell me what happened. . . . Remember, we’ve spoken 
to her so we know. . . . What were you thinking? . . . Did you use a 
condom?...No? So you came in her mouth? .. . Did you even look at 
her? Did you see that disgusting shit she has on her hands? Now it’s 
all over your wee-wee. ... Do you have a wife or girlfriend? Now you’re 
going to go home and give whatever you just got to her. Every man’s 
thought of it, but you don’t need to take chances. Next time you’re 
feeling horny, why don’t you just buy some porn and jack off? 


Before releasing their detainee, the officers issue him a written citation and 
a court date. 


Much later that same evening, | arrive at a famed “erotic theater” with a 
friend, tired but intrigued. The theater has a reputation for being one of 
the most upscale of the seventeen legal sex clubs in the area, where strip- 
tease, lap dances, and, in recent years, hand jobs and blow jobs are widely 
if unofficially available for purchase. We wade through the small crowd of 
Asian businessmen standing outside and make our way to the entrance. A 
middle-aged man with glasses politely takes our money ($45 each) with no 
perceptible surprise that we should choose to come here—even though we 
are clearly the evening’s only female customers. A basket of condoms sits 
prominently by the door. 

Again in straightforward fashion, an employee proceeds to give us a 
tour and to describe the various shows. The rooms have names like the “VIP 
Club” and the “Luxury Lounge.” The premises are dimly lit but clean, or- 
derly, and rather spare. The floors are bare yet spotless. We head over to the 
main stage in the back room, where a young tanned and toned woman ina 
sparkly thong bikini is doing a dance to the accompaniment of strobe lights 
and disco. She twists and turns, gyrates and thrusts, opens and closes her 
legs. Her featured partner is a long, silver pole that protrudes upright from 
the floor. As the male customers watch the show, | watch them. They crane 
their necks to get a better view of the dancer. All of the seats are filled, and 
it’s standing room only. “Imagine coming home to that,” gushes a forty- 
something, white man in a dark business suit and red tie to one of his col- 
leagues. The performance concludes with the dancer making her way into 
the audience and sidling up to individual men, who caress the surface of her 
body and push $20 bills under her garter. 

Many of the customers are extremely young: under twenty-five, perhaps 
under twenty, white, baseball-capped and sporting casual attire. These con- 
tingents have clearly come in groups. The thirty- and forty-something, suited 
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white businessmen seem to comprise another category, and also cluster 
together in groups of three or four. Then there are the loners—again, typi- 
cally under fifty years of age, predominantly white, with a sprinkling of 
blacks and Latinos. All are able-bodied, of average looks and builds. By 
mere appearances, they certainly belie the stereotype that the sex industry 
is geared toward older men who can’t find partners. 

In a room called “Copenhagen Live,” a central stage is encircled by a 
sunken ring of little cubicles, each partitioned off from the performance 
area by fine, black mesh curtains. This design allows the heads and bodies 
of the customers to protrude through to the stage, and for the women to pro- 
trude back through to the booths in the other direction. A surrounding wall 
of mirrors above the cubicles means that each customer can see every other 
customer, as well as the performers. Two young, beautiful women come out, 
both with gleaming, waist-length hair and very high heels, naked but for 
black-and-white midriff corsets which leave their breasts and genitals ex- 
posed. They perform a highly choreographed and stylized sex act together, 
kissing and licking. Then, despite an earlier staff person’s admonishment 
that body parts must remain within the booths, the women come over in- 
dividually to each booth to ask if anyone would like a “show.” Both of them 
soon descend into the dark cubicles where they are grasped by eager hands, 
momentarily disappearing from our line of vision. 

FIELD NOTES, SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA, MAY 1999 
Feminists and other scholars have debated theoretically what is “re- 
ally” purchased in the prostitution transaction. Is it a relationship of 
domination? Is it love, an addiction, pleasure? Can sex be a service like 
any other? Only recently have they begun to tackle this question em- 
pirically.' This chapter draws on field observations of and interviews 
with male clients of commercial sex workers as well as the state agents 
who are entrusted with regulating them in order to probe the mean- 
ings ascribed by different types of consumers to commercial sexual 
exchange, and to situate such exchanges within the broader context of 
postindustrial transformations of sexuality and culture.’ 

I begin with the two paradoxical ethnographic images above. The 
first describes the new and growing phenomenon of the arrest of clients 
of female street prostitutes, an unprecedented strategy of direct state 
intervention in public expressions of heterosexual male desire. In the 
late 19908, for the first time ever, U.S. cities such as San Francisco and 
New York began to boast arrest rates of male clients which approached 
those of female prostitutes, reversing a historical pattern that feminists 
had long criticized.’ The second takes us to a local strip club, where 
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(technically illegal) commercial sex acts are consumed as relatively un- 
problematic instances of sexual entitlement and male bonding. 

In Western Europe and the United States, recent state efforts to 
problematize men’s demand for sexual services—rising client arrests 
and reeducation via diversion programs such as “John School”; ve- 
hicle impoundment; stricter domestic and international laws on the 
patronage of illegal migrant or underage prostitutes and the possession 
of child pornography—have occurred in the face of an increasingly 
unbridled ethic of sexual consumption.’ During the last thirty years, 
demand for commercially available sexual services has not only soared 
but become ever more specialized, diversifying along technological, 
spatial, and social lines. These contradictory social developments re- 
veal a tension between sex-as-recreation and the normative push for a 
return to sex-as-romance, a cultural counterpart of which can be found 
in the simultaneous emergence of Viagra and twelve-step languages of 
masculine sexual addiction. “Sex” as cultural imperative and technical 
quest, now freed from the bounds of domesticity and romance, and the 
rendering of nonrelationally bound erotic behavior as a pathological 
“addiction” are products of the same place and time.’ The goal of this 
chapter is to unravel this paradox. 

Some have attributed recent attempts to reform male sexuality to 
the gains of second-wave feminism, and even described a shift in social 
stigma from the seller to the buyer of sexual services.* Yet the influence 
of larger, structural factors has been neglected in most discussions. In 
fact, state interventions in (a typically lower-class tier of) male het- 
erosexual practices, and the regendering of sexual stigma in certain 
masculine middle-class fractions can both be linked to some of the 
broader transformations that have produced the burgeoning demand 
for sexual services in the first place. In the industrializing nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the “wrong” in prostitution was seen to 
reside in the prostitute herself, and, in the classical writings of social 
science, prostitution as a social institution was portrayed as the su- 
preme metaphor for the exploitation of wage labor. With the transition 
from a production-based to a consumption-based economy, the focus 
of moral critique and political reform is gradually being displaced: 
the prostitute is increasingly normalized as either a “victim” or “sex 
worker,” while attention and social sanction—at municipal, national, 
and transnational levels—are directed away from labor practices and 
toward consumer behavior.’ 

In what follows, I first sketch a brief genealogy of the academic 
and political discourses surrounding male sexual desire and consumer 
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demand that have developed over the past century. I next take the 
reader to a variety of settings in which commercial sexual consumption 
takes place, in order to explore the meanings and motivations that 
contemporary clients ascribe to their own activities. In the final sec- 
tion, I contrast these framings with recent attempts by state agencies 
to reshape demand in the wake of a booming and diversifying sexual 
marketplace. My discussion throughout is based on fifteen in-depth 
interviews with male sexual consumers, a review of local newspapers 
and other print and electronic media, and ethnographic fieldwork in 
commercial sexual markets collected in five northern California and 
Western European cities.® 


EXPLAINING COMMERCIAL SEXUAL DEMAND 

Like that of social policy, the scholarly literature on prostitution has 
typically viewed the varied phenomena of sexual commerce through a 
narrow focus on the etiology, treatment, and social symbolism of the 
female prostitute. Although the moral reformers in the late nineteenth- 
century United States sought to problematize male sexuality, their 
campaign to replace the prevailing double standard of sexual behavior 
with a single female standard that would be officially encoded into 
state policy met with little success.’ After the Progressive Era, far less 
social or scholarly attention was paid to prostitution, as sociology and 
psychology both reinscribed the double standard and rendered pros- 
titution not only unproblematic for the male clientele but structurally 
integral to the institution of marriage.'? In the 1970s and the 1980s, 
both the sociology of deviance and feminist theory saw the prostitute 
(but not the client) as a symbolically laden precipitate of larger social 
currents. Although some second-wave feminists critiqued the lack of 
attention to male clients, as well as the sexual double standard that un- 
derpinned it (as Gail Pheterson noted, “the characteristic of separating 
desire from love, which is considered neurotic in women, is recognized 
as ‘typical’ in men”), empirical literature with a sustained focus on 
male sexual clients has been slow to emerge." 

Over the course of the last two decades, a small but growing num- 
ber of ethnographic and interview-based studies of client behavior have 
been undertaken by a new generation of social researchers.'? Meanwhile, 
building on Kinsey’s earlier —if methodologically flawed—work, as well 
as heeding feminist calls to render male sexual clients visible, quanti- 
tative researchers have begun to correlate proclivity for client behav- 
ior with other sociodemographic patterns.'’ Analyzing data from the 
1993 University of Chicago National Health and Social Life Survey, 
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researchers Elliot Sullivan and William Simon found factors such as 
age cohort, military experience, education, and racial/ethnic back- 
ground to be statistically significant predictors of commercial sexual 
purchase." In terms of racial patterns, for example, Sullivan and Simon 
found that, among men with no military experience, African American 
and Hispanic men were twice as likely as white men to have visited a 
prostitute.'* 

Commercial sexual proclivity has furthermore been shown by 
recent sociological researchers to vary systematically with a variety 
of attitudinal dispositions, including “socio-emotional problems,” as 
measured by reported feelings of emotional and physical dissatisfac- 
tion, feeling unwanted and sexually unsatisfied, and, most interest- 
ingly, by “not hav[ing] sex as an expression of love.” '° It has also been 
correlated with a “commodified” view of sexuality, as measured by 
number of sexual partners, use of pornography, and the belief that one 
needs to have sex immediately when aroused.” 

Finally, client behavior has increasingly been featured as a key com- 
ponent of broader qualitative studies on commercial sexual exchange." 
A primary agenda of this work has, again, been to subject the hereto- 
fore invisible male sex buyer to a sociological and political gaze. Draw- 
ing on field data and interviews, qualitative researchers have generated 
typologies of clients and consumer motivations. Whereas sociological 
research on female prostitutes has typically been driven by questions 
of etiology (How did she get that way? Why would a woman do that?), 
this research highlights differences between men, but typically takes 
men’s status as purchasers for granted. The primary motivations identi- 
fied by these authors include clients’ desire for sexual variation, sexual 
access to partners with preferred ages, racialized bodies, and specific 
physiques, the appeal of an “emotion-free” and clandestine sexual en- 
counter, loneliness, marital problems, the quest for power and control, 
the desire to be dominated or for other “exotic” sex acts, and the thrill 
of violating taboos. While provocative and insightful, one deficit that 
characterizes the majority of this work is the failure to explain client 
motives with historical specificity, or to link clients’ motives to social 
and economic institutions that might themselves structure the relations 
of gender dominance that are implied by the explanatory categories 
listed above. In general, typologies are presented as if they were dis- 
tinct attributes of a transhistorical and unwavering masculinity. 

Two notable exceptions to this tendency are the diversely situated 
anthropological and sociological accounts of client behavior by Anne 
Allison and Monica Prasad.” In Allison’s Nightwork, an ethnogra- 
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phy of a Tokyo “hostess club” where beautiful young women serve 
businessmen drinks and light their cigarettes, keep the banter flirta- 
tious, and make their bodies available for groping, all at corporate ex- 
pense, Allison draws on Frankfurt school theory in order to argue that 
“the convergence of play and work and player and worker, supposed 
and presupposed by the institution of company-paid entertainment, 
is a feature of any society progressing through the late stages of 
capitalism.”*° According to Allison, Japanese businessmen’s nightly 
participation in the mizu shobai, or erotic nightlife, as well as their 
emotional distance from their wives and families, epitomizes this his- 
torical trend. 

Meanwhile, in “The Morality of Market Exchange,” an article that 
draws on telephone interviews with male sexual customers and which 
engages economic sociologists’ classic distinction between market and 
premarket societies, Prasad argues that the prostitution exchange con- 
tains within it a form of morality that is specific to mass-market societ- 
ies. Her interviews reveal that 


customers conduct the prostitution exchange in ways that are not 
very different from how most market exchanges are conducted 
today: information about prostitution is not restricted to an elite 
but is widely available; social settings frame the interpretation of 
this information; the criminalization of prostitution does not par- 
ticularly hinder the exchange; and whether the exchange contin- 
ues is often dictated by how well the business was conducted. In 
short, according to these respondents, in late-capitalist America 
sex is exchanged almost like any other commodity.”! 


Noting that her interviewees “praise ‘market exchange’ of sex for lack- 
ing the ambiguity, status-dependence, and potential hypocrisy that 
they see in the ‘gift exchange’ of sex characteristic of romantic rela- 
tionships,” Prasad goes on to remark that in the “fervently free-market 
r980s and 1990s, romantic love might sometimes be subordinated to, 
and judged unfavorably with, the more neutral, more cleanly exchange- 
able pleasures of eroticism.” 

Unlike many treatments of sexual clients, the contributions of Al- 
lison and Prasad situate sexual consumption within the context of an 
expanded and normalized field of commercial sexual transactions. 
Their analyses begin to reveal a shift from a relational to a recreational 
model of sexual behavior, a reconfiguration of erotic life in which the 
pursuit of sexual intimacy is not hindered but facilitated by its location 
in the marketplace.” 
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THE SUBJECTIVE CONTOURS OF MARKET INTIMACY 
I’m by myself a lot, used to it, but sometimes I crave physical contact. I'd 
rather get it from someone I don’t know because someone I do will want 
more. You get lonely. There’s this girl right now I’m seeing. I like the at- 
tention. But that’s it, in a nutshell. I find [prostitution] exciting, kind of 
fun. It’s amazing that it’s there. More people would participate if it weren't 
illegal. A lot of frustration in both sexes could be eliminated. 

DON, 47, house painter 


I feel guilty every time I cheat on my wife. I’m not a psychopath. I try to 
hide it as much as possible. I had a nonprofessional affair once. It was nice, 
and intimate, and I didn’t have to pay! But I felt more guilty about that, 
messing with someone else’s life, even though she knew I was married. You 
don’t ever have to worry about that when you pay for it. I’m conservative by 
nature, but I believe in freedom of choice. If a woman wants to do it, more 
power to her! She’s providing a service. I’m not exploiting her. Exploitation 
would be finding some hot 25-year-old who doesn’t know any better and 
taking her to lunches, then to bed. 


STEVE, 35, insurance manager 


My wife has never understood my desire to do this. I have no problem with 
my wife. We have a good sexual relationship. There’s a Vietnamese restau- 
rant on Sixth and Market that I love, but I don’t want to eat there every 
day... 

RICK, 61, data processor 


I started seeing escorts during a time when I didn’t have many venues to 
meet women. I felt isolated. My friends had moved away, and I was lacking 
motivation. It’s more real and human than jacking off alone. My first prefer- 
ence was to pick up women for casual sex. Since that wasn’t happening, I 
got into the habit. It was so easy. 

DAN, 36, research analyst 


Among the disparate themes that animate clients’ accounts of their 
motivations for purchasing sexual services runs one counterintuitive 
thread. As Monica Prasad and Anne Allison found, for increasing 
numbers of men erotic expression and the ethos of the commercial 
marketplace are by no means antithetical. Indeed, contemporary client 
narratives of sexual consumption challenge the key cultural opposition 
between public and private that has anchored modern capitalism. 
Theorists of gender have sometimes regarded the recent growth of 
the commercial sex industry as a reactionary reassertion of male domi- 
nance in response to the gains of second-wave feminism, or as compen- 
sation for men’s economic disempowerment in the postindustrial public 
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sphere.** In such scenarios, the role of commercial sex is to provide the 
male client with a fantasy world of sexual subservience and consumer 
abundance that corrects for the real power deficits that he experiences 
in his daily life. While not disputing such accounts, I would like to sug- 
gest that men’s quest for market-mediated sexual intimacy is guided by 
an additional set of historical transformations. 

“Compensatory” arguments regarding men’s persistent desire for 
commercial sexual encounters rest on the implicit premise that prosti- 
tution as an institution caters to needs that would preferably and more 
fulfillingly be satisfied within an intimate relationship in the private 
sphere of the home.** Yet for many sexual clients, the market is ex- 
perienced as enhancing and facilitating desired forms of nondomestic 
sexual activity. This is true whether what the client desires is a genu- 
ine but emotionally bounded intimate encounter, the experience of be- 
ing pampered and “serviced,” participation in a wide variety of brief 
sexual liaisons, or an erotic interlude that is “more real and human” 
than would be satisfying oneself alone. The by now platitudinous in- 
sight that sexuality has been “commodified” —and by implication, di- 
minished—like everything else in late capitalism does not do justice to 
the myriad ways in which the spheres of public and private, intimacy 
and commerce, have interpenetrated one another and been mutually 
transformed, making the postindustrial consumer marketplace a prime 
arena for securing varieties of interpersonal connection that circum- 
vent this duality. 

For many clients, one of the chief virtues of commercial sexual 
exchange is the clear and bounded nature of the encounter. In prior 
historical epochs, this “bounded” quality may have provided men with 
an unproblematic and readily available sexual outlet to supplement 
the existence of a pure and asexual wife in the domestic sphere. What 
is unique to contemporary client narratives is certain men’s explicitly 
stated preference for this type of bounded intimate engagement over 
other relational forms. For at least some clients, paid sex is neither a 
sad substitute for something that one would ideally choose to obtain in 
a noncommodified romantic relationship, nor the inevitable outcome 
of a traditionalist Madonna/Whore double standard. Don, a forty- 
seven-year-old, never-married man from Santa Rosa, California, de- 
scribed the virtues of the paid sexual encounter this way: 


I really like women a lot, but they’re always trying to force a rela- 
tionship on me. I’m a nice guy, and I feel this crushing thing hap- 
pen. Right now, I know a woman, she’s pretty, nice, but if I make 
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love to her, she’ll want a relationship. But I’m really used to living 
by myself. I go and come when I want, clean when I want. I love 
women, enjoy them, they feel comfortable around me. I’ve always 
had a lot of women friends. I flirt and talk to them, but I don’t 
usually take the next step, because it leads to trouble! 


Much is lost if we try to subsume Don’s statements under pop- 
psychologizing diagnoses such as “fear of intimacy,” or even a more 
covertly moralistic social-psychological descriptor like “techniques of 
neutralization.”*° In Don’s preference for a life constructed around 
living alone, intimacy through close friendships, and paid for, safely 
contained sexual encounters, we also see evidence of a disembedding 
of the (male) individual from the sex-romance nexus of the privatized 
nuclear family. This is a concrete example of the profound reorganiza- 
tion of personal life that diverse social analysts have noticed occurring 
during the last thirty or so years.’ 

An additional advantage of market-mediated sexual encounters was 
articulated by Steve, a married, thirty-five-year-old insurance manager 
from a middle-class California suburb. Frustrated that sexual relations 
with his wife had been relatively infrequent since the birth of their 
child, Steve had decided to look for sex elsewhere. Although elements 
of Steve’s story invoke the sexual double standard of eras past, the rea- 
soning that he displayed during our interview also revealed a decidedly 
new twist. For Steve, the market-mediated sexual encounter is mor- 
ally and emotionally preferable to the “nonprofessional affair” because 
of the clarifying effect of payment. Though he characterized himself 
as “conservative by nature,” Steve had incorporated a fair amount of 
sex-worker rights rhetoric into his own discourse, describing the sex- 
ual agency of his paid “service providers” with tangible awe. Having 
grappled with feminist critiques of male sexual indulgence as “exploit- 
ative,” he concluded that true exploitation resided in the emotional 
dishonesty of the premarket paradigm of seduction, rather than in the 
clean cash-for-sex market transactions that he participated in. 

In my interviews with clients, many men were insistent that their 
patronage of the commercial sexual economy did not in any way result 
from problems or deficits in their primary sexual relationships.”* Rick, 
a sixty-one-year-old data processor from San Francisco, emphasized 
that his sexual relationship with his wife was just fine, and likened his 
desire to pay different women for sex to other, less socially problematic 
consumer experiences (“There’s a Vietnamese restaurant . . . that I 
love, but I don’t want to eat there every day”). Rick’s statement may be 
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seen as a variant of the classic argument that prostitution is an expres- 
sion of the male “natural appetite”—a perspective which, like Steve’s 
above, is of course premised on a notion of the sexual double stan- 
dard. As Carole Pateman has pointed out, in such arguments, “The 
comparison is invariably made between prostitution and the provision 
of food.””’ Significantly, however, Rick’s explicit justification for pa- 
tronizing prostitutes is less one of essential, biological drives than it is 
one of simple and entitled consumer choice. Rick’s stated preference 
for variety presumes an underlying model of sexuality in which sexual 
expression bears no necessary connection to a domestic-sphere rela- 
tionship, and in which a diversity of sexual partners and experiences is 
not merely substitutive but desirable in its own right. 

In the same vein, Stephen, a fifty-five-year-old writer from San 
Francisco, described an exciting and sexually adventurous life at home 
with his female partner of eight years. He chose to supplement this with 
once-a-month paid sexual encounters involving female exotic dancers 
and transgender prostitutes that were “fun” and “intriguing.” “Some- 
times it’s a really nice contact, how they touch me, how they move, but 
it’s not for something I can’t get at home,” he explained. Stephen went 
on to elaborate on some of his motivations for patronizing prostitutes: 


When I grew up, I was younger and shorter than everyone else, 
convinced I wasn’t sexually desirable to anyone. I was two years 
ahead in school, a total nerd. The notion that these glamorous 
women want to persuade me to have sex with them is incredible. 
I understand that it’s not because of my looks. I could never get 
this many women who are this gorgeous to be sexual with me if 
I didn’t pay. 


Interviewees like Stephen and Rick challenge a common second- 
wave feminist presupposition that prostitution exists simply to sat- 
isfy sexual demands which nonprofessional women find distasteful or 
are too inhibited to perform. Though sexual dissatisfaction within 
marriage may have at least partly characterized the motivations of a 
prior era of male sexual clients, in the contemporary sexual market- 
place paid sex is often not seen as compensation for something lack- 
ing in men’s primary domestic relationships.*° Rather, commercial sex 
provides access to multiple attractive partners that—in the wake of 
the historical shift from the family-based “good provider role” to the 
unfettered, consumeristic “playboy philosophy”’—many male sexual 
clients feel that they are entitled to.*' This philosophy is also made ap- 
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20 Elegantly dressed bouncers awaiting clients outside a “gentleman’s club” in 
San Francisco (photo by author). 


parent in the upscaling of commercial sex venues that has occurred in 
U.S. cities since the 1980s, what the anthropologist Katherine Frank 
has described as the “intensified focus on the creation of ‘atmosphere’ 
and luxury.” * Over the last two decades, “gentleman’s clubs” and com- 
mercial sexual services with names like “Platinum Crown Escorts,” 
“Prestige Escorts,” “The Gold Club,” and “VIP Massage” have pro- 
liferated to cater to clients’ fantasies of consumptive class mobility.* 
Within the terms of this new cultural logic of male dominance, cli- 
ents conjure the sexual marketplace as the great social equalizer, where 
consumer capitalism democratizes access to a caliber of goods and ser- 
vices that in earlier eras would have been the exclusive province of a 
restricted elite.* 


The dominant aesthetic of Amsterdam’s brothels is characterized by densely 
juxtaposed symbols of exoticism and luxury. This evening, a colleague and | 
found ourselves in the “Jungle Room” of one mid-range locale, where zebra- 
skin bedding was accompanied by leopard-print pillows, brightly colored 
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ieee | ELITE ESCORTS 


Female & Male Escorts 
ODEN 24 HOURS 


Outside Calls Available 
All Major Credit Cards Accepted 


(413) 863-5100 
~- BR. s 


21 Some advertisements for escort agencies, as featured in the 2001 San Francisco 
Yellow Pages. While the promise of erotic connection is merely implied, the appeal 
to clients’ fantasies of class mobility is made explicit. 


lava lamps were perched atop the tabletops and dressers, and ruby-red 
walls forged dramatic contrasts with thick, white shag carpeting. 

Like the other large brothels in the city, this one advertised free limou- 
sine service, which we politely declined. On announcing our destination to 
the driver of the taxi that we opted for instead, the young man pivoted in his 
seat to offer us a knowing wink. As soon as we entered the club, we were 
greeted by Erica, a buxom, chatty woman in her mid-thirties, who wore a 
shimmery black evening gown and had elaborate, upswept hair. She took 
our coats and guided us to a bar with sleek, chrome banisters, highly pol- 
ished countertops, and light fixtures that were brilliantly agleam. The few cli- 
ents who were already there appeared to be lower middle-class white men, 
with rounded bellies filling out their checkered shirts and jeans. Even more 
strikingly, all of the men spoke Dutch and gave the appearance of being lo- 
cals—in stark contrast to the jet-setting international business executives 
that regularly appear in the club’s ads. 

Eight white, Dutch-speaking women somewhere between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five sat at the bar, talking to the customers who were 
present. A pair of hunched, smoking men dressed casually in denim jack- 
ets glowered at us from time to time, while the third man who was pres- 
ent ignored us. Fiftyish, balding, and squat, he sat chatting up a twenty- 
something woman with dark wavy hair. The women here were not dressed 
in provocative red-light district clothes but instead donned vaguely sexy yet 
still respectable attire, as if they had come to the bar for recreational pur- 
poses—casual flirtation or drinks. Indeed the entire arrangement seemed 
designed to simulate a naturalized bar scene, with the notable exceptions 
of the skewed gender ratio and the implicit social contract that had been 
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entered into by all participants, which stipulated that here, tonight, the men 
could go into the “Jungle Room” with whomever they pleased. 
FIELD NOTES, AMSTERDAM, 2001 


BOUNDED AUTHENTICITY AND THE “GFE” 


Here is another man’s account of his commercial sexual activity, this 
time from an Internet chat room for patrons of strip clubs: 


I finally got to spend some quality time in the city by the Bay, 
compliments of my employer, who decided that I needed to at- 
tend a conference there last week. So, armed with a vast array 
of knowledge regarding the local spots, I embarked on a week of 
fun and frolicking. Unfortunately, I ended up spending too much 
time with conference goers so I only made three trips to clubs. I 
had an absolutely incredible time at both places... . At the first 
club, I adjourned to the Patpong room with Jenny, who asked me 
what I was interested in. I said that a couple of nude lap dances 
were on the agenda and I inquired as to her price: $60 each. Okay, 
no problem. I forked over the cash. After the two long dances 
she offered me a blow job for another $120. I said that would be 
heavenly and handed her the money. . . . It was an absolutely fabu- 
lous experience. I spent $30 on cover charges, $10 on tips, $240 
with Jenny, and $300 with another girl named Tanya for a total 
of $580. Not bad for just over two hours of illicit fun. ’m used to 
paying that for decent outcall so this was a nice change of pace. 


Like many of the interviewees described above, this man is unself- 
conscious about constructing his experience as a form of light and un- 
problematic commercial consumption (“two hours of illicit fun,” “a 
nice change of pace”). For clients such as this (who may describe them- 
selves as “hobbyists” or “enthusiasts” in Internet chat rooms), pros- 
titution is primarily a pampering diversion financed by and casually 
sandwiched in between a week’s worth of requisite, and presumably 
less pleasurable, professional activities. 

Yet the paid sexual encounter may also represent to clients some- 
thing more than just an ephemeral consumer indulgence. In their 1982 
article, “The Phenomenology of Being a John,” Harold Holzman 
and Sharon Pines argued that it was the fantasy of a mutually desired, 
special, or even romantic sexual encounter that clients were purchas- 
ing in the prostitution transaction—something notably distinct both 
from a purely mechanical sex act and from an unbounded, private- 
sphere romantic entanglement. They observed that the clients in their 
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study emphasized the warmth and friendliness of the sex worker as 
characteristics that were at least as important to them as the particu- 
lars of physical appearance. Katherine Frank has also noted the ways 
in which patrons of strip clubs frequently pursue signs of a female 
dancer’s “sincerity” before choosing to interact with her (many com- 
ment that they specifically avoid dancers “who [are] doing this just to 
make money”).** The clients that I interviewed were similarly likely 
to express variants of the statement that “If her treatment is cold or 
perfunctory, ’m not interested.” And in Web-based client guides to 
commercial sexual services such as “The World Sex Guide,” reviewers 
are consistently critical of sex workers who are “clockwatchers,” “too 
rushed and pushy,” who “don’t want to hug and kiss,” or who “ask for 
a tip mid-sex act.” 

One of the most sought after features in the prostitution encounter 
has thus become the “girlfriend experience,” or GFE. Ads for escorts in 
print media and online now routinely feature this in their advertisements, 
and there are entire Web pages where people who specialize in this 
service can advertise. 

Here is a description of what a GFE session might consist of, an ac- 
count that was posted to an Internet chat forum by one sexual client: 


A typical non-GFE session with an escort includes one or more of 
the basic acts required for the customer to reach a climax at least 
one time, and little else. A GFE type session, on the other hand, 
might proceed much more like a non-paid encounter between two 
lovers. This may include a lengthy period of foreplay in which the 
customer and the escort touch, rub, fondle, massage, and perhaps 
even kiss passionately. A GFE session might also include activi- 
ties where the customer works as hard to stimulate the escort as 
she works to stimulate him. Finally, a GFE session usually has a 
period of cuddling and closeness at the end of the session, rather 
than each partner jumping up and hurrying out as soon as the 
customer is finished. 


Earlier, we saw how San Francisco’s white middle-class sex work- 
ers often strived to obtain a sense of emotional authenticity in their 
work, tailoring this experience into a purchasable (and desirable) com- 
modity for their clients. The first tier of paid “intimacy providers” to 
offer their clients the GFE were indeed white, native-born sex workers 
in possession of sufficient cultural and bodily capital to fulfill their 
clients’ fantasies of sex with a social equal. More recently, however, in 
client chat rooms and on Internet bulletin boards, men have begun to 
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note that “foreign” women are also highly skilled practitioners of the 
service. One client observed that “Asian, Latin, and Eastern European 
women... are in my experiences the most intimate and open to this type 
of physical intimacy.” As the GFE expands from a local, elite specialty 
service to a broadly advertised, mass-market sexual commodity (even 
constituting a standard feature of the “menus” of sexual services avail- 
able in brothels worldwide), the initially broad and ill-defined spectrum 
of activities offered under this banner has metamorphosed into simple 
shorthand for modern prostitution’s conventionally denied mouth-to- 
mouth kiss. The most “natural” of intimate gestures, now offered back 
to the client in denaturalized and explicitly commodified form, the kiss 
has become a highly prized emblem of intimacy and authenticity. 

As with other forms of service work, successful commercial sexual 
transactions are ones in which the market basis of the exchange serves 
a crucial delimiting function that can also be temporarily subordinated 
to the client’s fantasy of authentic interpersonal connection, as the fol- 
lowing chat room description of an encounter in a commercial sex club 
illustrates: 


At the club, I had a memorable experience with a light-skinned 
black girl named Luscious. .. . We adjoined to the backstage area 
for one full-service session during the course of my visit. This 
time I brought my condoms. We began with the usual touchy 
feely. ... I could feel she was just soaking, an indication her moans 
were not faked. Several minutes later I shot my load and used 
the conveniently located Kleenex dispenser to wash up. The most 
unusual aspect of this encounter is that Luscious didn’t ask for 
money up front which is a first for a place of this type. I tipped 
her $60. 


Even when the encounter lasts only minutes, from the client’s per- 
spective it may represent a meaningful and authentic form of inter- 
personal exchange. Clients such as the one quoted above are indeed 
seeking a real and reciprocal erotic connection, but a precisely delim- 
ited one. For these men, what is (at least ideally) being purchased is a 
sexual connection that is premised on bounded authenticity. As with 
the above client’s invocation of the physical tangibility of Luscious’s 
desire, other clients boasted of their ability to give sex workers au- 
thentic sexual pleasure, insisted that the sex workers they patronized 
liked them enough to offer them freebies or to invite them home for 
dinner, and proudly proclaimed that they had at times even dated or 
befriended the sex workers they were seeing. 


he original ¢ 


GFE Escorts Dot Com 


SWARM EV Xperience 


GFE escorts is a worldwide GFE escort directory with listings in 
Atlanta, Miami, Columbus, Cleveland and more! No memberships 
and no monthly fees! Soon we will offer a GFE review board! join us 
in the new year 2002 and see what we have to offer you! What is 
GFE? GFE means girffriend experience. GFE is Full service with a 
new meaning! This means that you are in a relaxed atmosphere, un- 
rushed, almost like you're with your ‘real girtfriend’. It is less of a 
business transaction and more like a date with the woman of your 
dreams! You must be over the age of 18 (21 in some areas) so 
please, leave if you're not 16 or unsure of the age laws in your city 
Otherwise, please click enter below 


Tet me introduce myself. 

1... Lhave always been 
fascinated and intrigued by 
the play between a man and 
a woman; not just the 
physical aspects, bet the 
emotional, the 
psychological, the ritual. . . 
all delight and continue to 
amare nec. 


Don't gct me wrong, | love 
the sheer physicality of 
sexuality, but | think what 
best describes what | am 
about and what I offer is a 
Social Companion Service, a 
girlfriend experience without 
the attachment. However, I 
find myself trying to avoid 
brief encounters as I seck to 


professional 35 and over 


establish meaningful You are sophisticated, 
communication and worldly, caring, sensual, 
friendship, seeing only a few health conscious and with 
clientele, remaining good sense of humor, 


somewhat exclusive. 


Honest-open 
That being said, | am very communication regarding 
well edecated and a great desires and expectations 
conversationalist, skilled will be most rewarding for 
entertainer amd a confidant both of ws and lead to a 
of refined men. I have lasting friendship. 


always had a taste for 
excellence. .. | could 


22 Buying and selling the “Girlfriend Experience”: a sampling of advertisements 
from contemporary commercial sex Web sites. These advertisements democratize 


Ava 
A True Girlfriend Experience 


56" 

130ibs 

36DD-24-35 

Sexy gray eyes, long brown curly hair, smooth chocolate skin, 
full luscious lips. Pretty face, curvy body with a dynamite 
personality to match 


h coukin't get any better. 

| offer a true girtfriend experience without the headache. My 
measurements are real and so am |. | offer full service without 
additional fees(greek is additional though) 

incall is available in Manhattan only on Mondays. Please 


reserve ahead. NY/NJ outcall available. Same day 
appointments available also. Please call an hour ahead of time. 


Check out my reviews on TheErotcReview! 


access to socially and sexually accommodating women while catering to the bounded 
authenticity that clients seek. 
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Clients’ repeated claims of authentic interpersonal connection are 
particularly striking to consider in light of the fact the vast majority 
of sex workers (even those who were themselves pursuing a meaning- 
ful experience in their work) imposed very clear emotional boundaries 
between their customers and their nonprofessional lovers. Amanda, 
one of the few San Francisco sex workers that I spoke with who admit- 
ted to occasionally looking for lovers among her client pool, said that 
she had given up the practice of offering her preferred clients “bargain 
rates” or unpaid sexual arrangements because it inevitably met with 
dire results: 


They pretend to be flattered, but they never come back! If you 
offer them anything but sex for money they flee. There was one 
client I had who was so sexy, a professional dancer and tai chi 
practitioner, and really fun to fuck. Since good sex is a rare thing, 
I told him I’d see him for $20 (my normal rate is $250). Another 
guy, he was so sexy, I told him “come for free.” Both of them 
freaked out and never returned. The men want an emotional con- 
nection, but they don’t want any obligations. They don’t believe 
they can have no-strings-attached sex, which is why they pay. 
They’d rather pay than get it for free. 


Christopher, a male sex-worker who had also once tried to redefine 
his relationship with a client, recounted something similar: “I called a 
trick once because I wanted to have sex with him again. .. . We agreed 
in advance that it was just going to be sex for sex’s sake, not for pay, 
and that was the last time I ever heard from him!” Critics of commer- 
cialized sex may misconstrue clients’ desire for bounded authenticity if 
their implicit point of reference is the modernist paradigm of romantic 
love, premised on monogamous domesticity and intertwined life trajec- 
tories. Thus, Carole Pateman asks why (if not for the sake of pure dom- 
ination) would “15 to 25 per cent of the customers of the Birmingham 
prostitutes demand what is known in the trade as ‘hand relief,” some- 
thing which could presumably be self-administered.** Yet, as one client 
insisted, after explaining to me that he studied and worked all the time 
and consequently didn’t have much opportunity to even meet women, 
let alone to pursue a romantic relationship, “It’s more real and human 
than jacking off alone.” This client reveals an underlying sexual para- 
digm which blends the “relational” with the “recreational”—a mode 
of eroticism that is compatible with the rhythms of his individually 
oriented daily life and, increasingly, with those of other men with simi- 
lar white, middle-class sociodemographic profiles. 
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CONSUMPTION, COMPULSIVITY, AND SHAME 

Compulsive sexuality has to be understood against the backdrop of circum- 

stances in which sexual experience has become more freely available than 

before, and where sexual identity forms a core part of the narrative of self. 
ANTHONY GIDDENS, The Transformation of Intimacy*’ 


This is not to suggest that all of the clients that I spoke with regarded 
their patterns of sexual consumption with nonchalance and ease. Gary, 
an unpartnered forty-seven-year-old contractor from a small Bay Area 
city, was one of several clients I encountered who were too ashamed of 
their behaviors to even meet me for a face-to-face interview. Currently 
in therapy to deal with his compulsive behaviors around sexuality in 
general (and commercial sex in particular), throughout our telephone 
conversation Gary’s emotional state oscillated between shameful frenzy 
and depressive desperation. In fact, he told me that he had answered 
my ad in the first place because he was feeling compulsive and out 
of control, and thought that by calling me (instead of a sex worker) 
he would be doing something to help himself: “reaching out,” not “act- 
ing out.” 

Here is an excerpt from Gary’s account of shopping for commer- 
cial sex: 


If I thought about it logically, I wouldn’t do it. There are trig- 
gers. I work hard, long hours, live alone, and am comfortable 
enough. A lot of times I’ll be home on a Friday night, Pll pick up 
the newspaper, look at the ads, get enticed, and then I’m gone. It’s 
sO easy.... 

But, you know, it’s a tremendous financial drain. I’ve spent 
enough money in the massage parlors over the last twenty-seven 
years to buy myself a house. Some people snort houses, I do 
this... . You start to feel you can’t get this unless you pay for it. 
That’s the personal blow from this that you take that you keep 
to yourself. Plus there’s the loss of money. It’s like guilt, too, and 
shame. But you block that out when you’re doing it, even if you 
feel it soon after. You feel like you’re letting yourself down by not 
pursuing a relationship in more conventional ways. You’re cheat- 
ing yourself. As time goes on, you feel more and more distant 
from being able to have a normal relationship. Plus having such 
a secret aspect to your life, you feel dishonest with your world. 
People don’t really know you. Although it’s strange, I also know 
people who brag about it and are very open... . 
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Likening his subjective experience of buying sex to snorting drugs, 
Gary is clearly describing an “addictive,” or at least compulsive, experi- 
ence of his commercial sexual activity. This framing is in stark contrast 
to the deliberate, carefully considered redemptions of market intimacy 
and bounded authenticity described above, as well as to the open and 
bragging behavior that Gary has witnessed in some of his associates. 
Gary’s guilt and shame around the purchase of sex congeal around the 
vast sums of money he has spent and the orienting of the self away from 
“normal relationships” and toward this easy yet esteem-damaging 
alternative. In various of my interviews with sexual clients—even 
ones in which the interviewees had first praised the benefits of market- 
mediated sexual exchange—similar themes of compulsivity, guilt, and 
shame emerged. 

Several men described feeling “out of control” and “powerless” be- 
fore making the purchase, driven and desperate while in active pursuit, 
and ashamed, secretive, fearful, or disappointed following the event. The 
three extracts below convey some of these men’s subjective experiences 
of the prostitution encounter. All are quotes from men who had spent the 
earlier part of their interviews extolling the virtues of commercial sex: 


Nobody knows I do this. Nobody knows. Something comes over 
me. I could be driving along, and if I get a sexual thought, I need 
to take care of it. It could be going to a sexual arcade, or hiring 
someone. It’s completely compulsive! I don’t think about it in the 
morning. If I have a few hundred dollars, I want to see someone 
in twenty minutes. 

STEVE, 35 


One thing I feel shame about is the damn money. You know you 
could get it for free if you just put up with the damn other stuff. 
I’m not rich, I should be saving. But I just get these urges. Like to- 
day, coming to the city to meet you for this interview. I knew not 
to bring more than $20 with me, or I’d forget about everything I 
had to do and wind up at a strip club! 

DON, 47 


Sometimes, T’ll be prowling the streets at night until 3:00 or 
4:00 a.m., and come in to work after only four hours of sleep. I 
know that it’s compulsive. One time, I was in Cape Cod on vaca- 
tion, and I thought, “I have to get back to San Francisco, because 
there are no hookers here.” The most uncomfortable part is defi- 
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nitely the compulsivity, the feeling like you don’t have any power. 
And unfortunately, I’m one of those guys who feel let down after- 
wards. Afterwards, I worry: Did I get a disease? Are there pimps? 
How do I get home? Was my car broken in to? What will she use 
the money for? And I always want to spend more time. I think of 
all the negatives, that it was too rushed and disconnected. What I 
really want is some comnection.... 
RICK, 61 


How might we explain why some of the very same men who in one 
moment celebrate the safe parameters of market intimacy in the next 
breath describe their engagement with that intimacy as so very compul- 
sive and psychically problematic? With Foucault-inspired critics such as 
Janice Irvine and Helen Keane, we could problematize the post-1970s 
efflorescence of discourses of addiction, whereby individuals’ unful- 
filled desires and consumptive excesses are interpreted as symptoms of 
underlying pathology. Through their internalization of these discourses, 
individuals themselves come to participate in the regulatory regimes of 
the psychotherapy industry and the state.** Alternatively, we might in- 
terpret these men’s accounts of subjective suffering as both symbolic and 
material in origin—as an effect not only of Foucauldian biopower but of 
tangible, embodied conflicts with the mores of late-capitalist consumer 
culture.” Thus Anthony Giddens suggests that the normalization of 
nonrelationally bound sexuality, on the one hand, and the emergence of 
so much psychic stress around sexuality (in the form of compulsions and 
addictions), on the other hand, necessarily emerge in tandem. In this 
view, the more that sexual and other cultural practices are disembedded 
from their traditional ritual supports, the more the solitary self must sub- 
sume these behaviors under the banner of individual “lifestyle choices,” 
and, for many, the subjective burdens prove to be overwhelming. 

Further insight into these men’s accounts of the occasionally “ad- 
dictive” quality of sexual purchase can also be gleaned from the works 
of diverse theorists of postmodern life, who argue that it is precisely the 
flexibility, transience, and flux of postmodernity that create simultane- 
ous subjective longings for stability and permanence. These longings 
are evident in the postmodern surge of disparate forms of nostalgias 
and fundamentalisms—from the moral critique of consumerism to the 
ideology of family values to the quest for true love.*® In the case of 
commercial sex, this reactivity can serve to explain clients’ accounts 
of their desires for both bounded and unbounded authenticity, for 
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commodified erotic exchange and the proverbial “free love.” Clients’ 
self-conflicting desires bespeak the very moment of social flux which 
has produced both normalized and “compulsive” engagements with 
commercial sexual activity. The act of sexual purchase thus serves 
as a temporary salve to clients’ contradictory desires for both tran- 
sience and stability, for fungible intimacy as well as durable connec- 
tion. Meanwhile, culturally prominent discourses of “sex addiction” 
not only recast these conflicts in individualized terms but seek quite 
literally to capitalize on them, to rechannel clients’ disparate needs and 
longings into more socially desirable directions. 


THE STATE AND THE REDIRECTION OF DESIRE 

It’s 9 a.m. on a Saturday morning. In one of the only occupied rooms of the 
San Francisco Hall of Justice, | am seated in the back row of “John School,” 
the city’s pretrial diversion program for men who have been arrested for 
soliciting prostitutes. The city is proud of its program, which boasts a re- 
cidivism rate of less than 1 percent of first-time arrestees, who, for a mere 
$500, can have their records cleared. Approximately fifty or sixty men are in 
the room this morning, of diverse class and ethnic backgrounds (three of the 
men around me are accompanied by translators: one Spanish, one Arabic, 
one Cantonese). 

More striking still is that there is nearly an equal number of media rep- 
resentatives in the room. By the end of the first hour, | have been introduced 
to journalists from TV20, the London Times, and Self Magazine. “There are 
representatives from different media organizations here each month,” an- 
nounces Evelyn, the program’s feisty director, to the men. “I never do this 
class without media coverage.” In stark contrast to the johns, the media peo- 
ple are predominantly thirty-something, stylish, educated women, acutely 
and tangibly fascinated by the spectacle of so many sheepish and docile 
men before them, and by the feminist fantasy of having the gender tables 
turned (now these men are quiet and still, and—at least until 5 p.m. this 
evening—they will be forced to remain that way and to listen). Although | 
am perhaps more conscious than they that it is as much class advantage as 
feminist victory that permits this witnessing, | notice too the at least super- 
ficial similarity between these women and me. 

Yet according to the johns | chat with during the coffee breaks, very few 
are passively absorbing the information that is presented to them, and they 
are far from being persuaded of the error of their ways. The men say that 
John School is even worse than Traffic School—an all-day ordeal in a stuffy 
room with a whole procession of equally stuffy speakers. “This is bullshit.” 
“| was trapped.” “It’s so hypocritical.” “It should be legalized.” “They act 
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like it’s something special, but all men do it... . Men and women just think 
differently. Men will fuck sheep, boys, anything. They are dogs.” 

The first presentation is led by an assistant district attorney and is 
entitled “Prostitution Law and Street Facts.” Although John School is of- 
ficially available to all men arrested for soliciting a prostitute, the struc- 
ture of the program demonstrates that those who do get arrested com- 
prise only a small and special subgroup of clients. This program is clearly 
geared for heterosexual men who shop the streets. During his presenta- 
tion, the DA, trying to get the group to engage, asks: “How many of you 
were picked up in the Tenderloin? How many of you were picked up in 
the Mission?” He does not ask how many were picked up at the local 
erotic theater, or with an escort, or while cruising for a sex worker online, 
or even on Polk Street (where male and transgender street prostitutes 
work).*! 

The DA’s objective is to scare the men out of their established patterns 
of behavior by gruesomely cataloging the potential legal repercussions of 
what they are doing—what it’s like to get booked, to be herded into the paddy 
wagon, to spend the night in jail, or to be forced to take an HIV test—all likely 
consequences of a second arrest. He shows the class a brief video review- 
ing the laws. | am at first confused by the last image in the sequence: the 
captionless depiction of a man hunched over a computer screen. The DA’s 
final words to the men are even more remarkable: “Next time you’re think- 
ing of going out on the street, do like this guy. Go on the Internet if you have 
to—but stay away from minors!” 

The final presentation before the lunch break features a former street 
prostitute and ex—heroin addict who now runs a program to help prostitute 
women transform their lives and get off the streets. Seated beside her is a 
panel of three other formerly homeless and drug-addicted streetwalkers. 
Now clean and sober, well-scrubbed, well-fed, and conservatively attired, 
their appearances are not much different from other thirty- to forty-year- 
old professional women. Only their scathing and effusively expressed anger 
betrays a difference. 

For the men, this is no doubt the most riveting panel of the day—at last, 
their attention seems focused; they sit tense and upright in their chairs. From 
their facial expressions and inclining postures, some even seem to be vaguely 
aroused. The rhetorical tactic employed by the women is a combination of 
shock therapy and a firm reassertion of the primacy of marital domesticity. 
“Most of the women | have worked with started turning tricks as children or 
teens,” says one woman in a harsh, accusatory voice. “I learned a long time 
ago that it’s not pedophiles involved in that, but the men that sit here in this 
room.” Through teary eyes and clenched teeth, another panelist tells the 
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men her own story of early sexual abuse, addiction, and rape. Her narrative, 
gripping and theatrical, ends with the following admonition: 


Once, | remember being crusty and dope sick, wearing yellow shorts, 
and walking around with blood caked on my thighs for two days. No 
one asked me what was wrong. | felt like a fallen woman that God, so- 
ciety, and my family would never forgive. ... We’re not out there be- 
cause we like to suck dick, and you’re not out there because you like 
us. You’re the cause of our suffering, and you can become statistics 
yourselves. Try and realize, if you have to go back out—these women 
were hurt! A lot of you men are husbands, fathers, and grandfathers. 
What did you tell your significant others today? Hopefully, someday 
soon you'll learn how to have healthy relationships—with your wives. 


In the afternoon, there are three additional presentations: one featur- 
ing representatives from organized neighborhood and merchant groups, 
another with a sergeant from the vice squad on the dynamics of pimping, 
and the final presentation by a therapist on “Sexual Compulsivity and Inti- 
macy Issues.” The neighborhood groups are represented by two men and 
a woman, white residents and small shopkeepers from the Tenderloin dis- 
trict. Together with the vice cop, they paint the johns as aggressors against 
family, community, and—rather ironically—business.*” The harms that the 
johns are held responsible for are both symbolic and material. “Do you have 
sex in front of your children?” they ask. “Little boys in my neighborhood 
blow up condoms like balloons! You hear about victimless crimes, but our 
whole neighborhood is a victim! Fifteen-year-old girls turn tricks and twenty 
minutes later deliver babies. Millions of dollars pass through these girls, but 
at the end of the day they have nothing. All the way through this business, 
there are victims.” 

The final session, led bya licensed marriage and family counselor, relies 
on a twelve-step sexual addiction model of client behavior. The counselor is 
a white, middle-class, casually dressed man in his late thirties, an exemplar 
of northern California therapeutic culture and soft-spoken masculinity. He 
begins his presentation with a definition: “Sex addicts have trouble thinking 
of sex and love together, in the same relationship. They say, ‘I love my wife, 
but | have sex with a prostitute.’ The challenge is to do them together, to 
learn how to nurture relationship. This is not just a woman’s job.” 

After distributing a “Sexual Addiction Screening Test” to the members 
of the class (with questions such as “Do you often find yourself preoccupied 
with sexual thoughts?” and “Has your sexual activity interfered with your 
family life?”), the therapist tries to enlist the class in a discussion about why 


The Sexual Addiction Screening Test (SAST) 


The Sexual Addiction Screening Test (SAST) is designed to assist in the assessment 
of sexually compulsive or “addictive” behavior. Developed in cooperation with 
hospitals, treatment programs, private therapists, and community groups, the 
SAST provides a profile of responses which help to discriminate between addictive 
and nonaddictive behavior. To complete the test, answer each question by placing a 
check in the appropriate yes/no column. 
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Were you sexually abused as a child or adolescent? 


Have you subscribed or regularly purchased sexually explicit 
magazines like Playboy or Penthouse? 


Did you parents: have trouble with sexual behavior? 
Do you often find yourself preoccupied with sexual thoughts? 
Do you feel that your sexual behavior is not normal? 


Does your spouse [or significant other(s)] ever worry or 
complain about your sexual behavior? 


Do you have trouble stopping your sexual behavior when you 
know it is inappropriate? 

Do you ever feel bad about your sexual behavior? 

Has your sexual behavior ever created problems for you family? 
Have you ever sought help for sexual behavior you did not like? 


Have you ever worried about people finding out about your 
sexual activities? 


. Has anyone been hurt emotionally because of your sexual 


behavior? 
Are any of your sexual activities against the law? 


Have you made promises to yourself to quit some aspect of 
your sexual behavior? 


Have you made efforts to quit a type of sexual activity and 
failed? 

Do you have to hide some of your sexual behavior from others? 
Have you attempted to stop some parts of your sexual activity? 
Have you ever felt degraded by your sexual behavior? 


Has sex been a way for you to escape your problems? 


. When you have sex, do you feel depressed afterwards? 


. Have you felt the need to discontinue a certain form of sexual 


activity? 


. Has your sexual activity interfered with your family life? 
. Have you been sexual with minors? 
. Do you feel controlled by your sexual desire? 


. Do you ever think your sexual desire is stronger than you? 


23 The Sexual Addiction Screening Test, distributed at the San Francisco First 
Offender Program. Originally printed in Carnes (14989: 218-19). 
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men visit prostitutes. “Stress,” volunteers one man. “Curiosity,” says an- 
other. “Anger? Loneliness?” offers the therapist, and some of the men 
agree. Finally, one john rouses himself out of boredom to protest. “Come on 
already! It should just be legalized! Guys need a place to get relief.” A police 
officer from the Street Crimes unit who is seated to my left leans over to me 
and whispers in my ear: “l agree. Anyway, | bet most of these men will now 
just go indoors, where they don’t have to worry about any of this.” 
FIELD NOTES, SAN FRANCISCO, MAY 1999 


Feminists have bemoaned—but also taken for granted—the sexual 
double standard in the treatment of prostitution by the criminal justice 
system. In 1993, the scholar and prostitutes’ rights activist Gail Pheter- 
son persuasively argued that 


Of course, the customer is also party to prostitution transactions 
and in countries where sex commerce is illegal, he is equally guilty 
of a crime. But such laws are not equally applied to customer and 
prostitute. .. . Nowhere is equal punishment enforced, however, 
partly because law officials are either customers themselves or 
they identify with customers. Prostitutes have numerous stories 
of the sexual demands of police, lawyers, judges, and other male 
authorities.¥ 


Pheterson and other critics would never have predicted that, by 
the mid-1990s, municipal and national governments might actually 
intervene to challenge and reconfigure patterns of male heterosexual 
consumption, and even mobilize feminist arguments in the service of 
such interventions. Nor did they foresee that, despite a shared gender 
and sexual identification with customers, male authorities might be 
beholden to other social forces and political agendas that could lead 
them to curtail the prerogatives of heterosexual interest. And they did 
not anticipate how programs such as “John School” and the expand- 
ing and diversifying market in commercial sexual services might repre- 
sent what only seem to be paradoxical facets of interconnected social 
trends. 

Since the mid-1990s, “John Schools,” “First Offender Programs,” 
and “Client Reeducation Projects” have sprung up in American cities 
as diverse as San Francisco and Fresno, California; Brooklyn and Buf- 
falo, New York; Portland, Oregon; Las Vegas, Nevada; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Norfolk, Virginia; and Nashville, Tennessee, as well as in To- 
ronto and Edmonton in Canada and Leeds in the United Kingdom. Nu- 
merous other cities throughout the United States and Western Europe 
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have also considered implementing similar programs.** After decrimi- 
nalizing prostitution in the late 1960s, in 1998 Sweden became the first 
national government to unilaterally criminalize the purchase of sexual 
services by male customers (a shift which I will explore in greater detail 
in the next chapter). In the United States, although the first sporadic 
and fleeting gestures toward the arrest of male clients date back to the 
1970s, contemporary client reeducation programs must be seen as part 
of a new strategy of state intervention in male sexual behavior. 

In both Oklahoma City and Kansas City, for example, city officials 
have begun to broadcast on cable television the photos and names of 
male clients arrested by police for prostitution-related offences.** In 
Huntington Woods, Michigan, the police released the names of 16,000 
alleged prostitution customers on CD-ROM. ®* Police in various munic- 
ipalities have also arranged for the names and faces of arrested clients 
to appear on city billboards and Web sites and in local newspapers.”’ 
Perhaps the most provocative recent example of john “outing” is “We- 
bjohn,” an online database organized by “concerned community mem- 
bers,” featuring johns caught on video picking up or communicating 
with a known prostitute. The site’s Mission Statement notably posits 
johns, not prostitutes, as vectors of disease, and declares two official 
aims: “to deny johns their anonymity” and “to offer any residential 
or business community in North America a cost-free and lawsuit-free 
mechanism to suppress street-level prostitution in the area.” Taken to- 
gether with a revision of legal codes to facilitate client arrests and to 
stiffen criminal penalties, “public outings” in the mass media, vehicle 
impoundment, revocation of driver’s licenses, as well as fiercer prohibi- 
tions against the patronage of child prostitutes and the possession of 
child pornography, the new spate of social policies and cultural inter- 
ventions constitutes an unprecedented attempt to regulate male hetero- 
sexual behavior.** 

Anne Allison, Monica Prasad, and sociologists such as Manuel 
Castells and Kamala Kempadoo have rightly pointed to the burgeoning 
demand for commercial sexual services as paradigmatic of various key 
features of late capitalism: the merging of public and private; the exten- 
sion in depth and breadth of the service sector; the “individualization” 
of sex; and subjective preference for the neatly bounded commodity 
over the messy diffuseness of nonmarket exchange.” But missing from 
these accounts is a recognition of the fact that commercial sexual con- 
sumption is simultaneously being normalized and problematized, and 
that these two projects are linked. Underlying the lack of attention to 
the recent criminalization of consumer behavior is the neglect of two 
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other key features of late capitalist society: the relationship between 
postindustrial poverty and gentrification, and the normative push on 
the part of some social activists to retain a modernist model of relation- 
ally bound sexual intimacy.*° 

“John Schools” are the outcome of an alliance between feminist an- 
tiprostitution activists, organized groups of predominantly lower mid- 
dle-class community residents and shopkeepers (in Bourdieu’s terms, 
the “old” petite bourgeoisie), and politicians and big businesses with 
interests in gentrifying neighborhoods such as San Francisco’s Tender- 
loin and Mission districts. As described in chapter 2, these are neigh- 
borhoods which are home to the city’s principal streetwalking strolls 
and the most socially marginal sectors of the commercial sex trade, yet 
which also stand close to the business district and to highly valuable real 
estate. Although the three groups indicated have disparate ideological 
and material agendas, as part of their agenda to eliminate street pros- 
titution as a whole, they have joined forces to target the male patrons 
of prostitution’s most public domain. In contrast to the moral wars of a 
century ago, contemporary campaigns against prostitution are chiefly 
concerned with cleaning up the gritty underbelly of an industry that is 
in practice left alone so long as it remains behind closed doors.*! At- 
tempts to eradicate the most “problematic” segments of the industry 
implicitly serve to legitimize the unproblematic parts which remain. 

In this way, the district attorney’s advice to the attendees of “John 
School” to turn on their computers can be rendered decipherable as an 
important step toward cleaner streets and gentrified neighborhoods. 
Thus, in 1994, when the San Francisco Board of Supervisors assembled 
a task force to investigate revisions to the city’s prostitution policy, the 
primary and explicitly stated impetus was community and merchants’ 
objections to disruptions on their streets.** Although police representa- 
tives and municipal politicians continue to frame their street-focused 
enforcement strategy as being in accordance with the preponderance 
of citizens’ complaints, the effect of their policies is clearly to divert 
sex workers and customers into indoor and online commercial sex 
markets. 

The new social policies targeting male sexual conduct and commer- 
cial consumption are not, however, absent of moral focus or content. 
The various strands of the ideological agenda behind programs such as 
“John School,” like the interest groups behind it, are multiple but in- 
terweaving. Many contemporary feminist activists, like their feminist 
forerunners, are keen on challenging the male half of the sexual double 
standard. Given the emergence of the sexually consumeristic “playboy” 
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ideal in the 1960s, the deregulation and normalization of pornogra- 
phy in the 1970s, and other predominantly male benefits of the sexual 
revolution, the reassertion of sexual domesticity and marital fidelity 
may be experienced as particularly crucial.*? Responding to a similar 
constellation of concerns, the Tenderloin’s middle-class residents and 
small-scale merchants can be seen as participating in both a material 
and a symbolic crusade against the incursion of market forces into a 
longed-for, protected sphere of family, neighborhood, and community. 


CONCLUSION 

The two historically unique and contradictory tendencies that I have 
documented here, namely burgeoning consumption and increased state 
intervention, should be understood within a broad array of economic 
and cultural transformations that have unfolded over the last thirty- 
five years and crystallized even more dramatically during the last de- 
cade. The pursuit of bounded authenticity that is encapsulated in men’s 
demand for sexual commerce has been fostered by the shift from a 
relational to a recreational model of sexual intimacy, by the symbiotic 
relationship between the information economy and commercial sexual 
consumption, by the ways in which tourism and business travel facili- 
tate the insertion of men into the commercial sexual marketplace, and, 
more generally, by the myriad mergings and inversions of public and 
private life that are characteristic of our era. 

At the same time, the corresponding phenomena of postindustrial 
poverty and the gentrification of the inner city have led to an overlap- 
ping of ambitions between municipal politicians, developers, and femi- 
nist antiprostitution activists, who are jointly interested in “cleaning 
up” the male desires that contribute to the sullying of urban streets. 
“John Schools,” as well as other measures that penalize a subgroup 
of the male clients of commercial sex workers, have emerged out of 
the confluence of these disparate political agendas. The recent crack- 
downs on johns and the normalization of other forms of commercial 
sex thus go hand in hand because, in addition to struggles over sex 
and gender, both the state policing of the street-level sex trade and 
the normalization of the sex business reveal a shared set of underlying 
economic and cultural interests: the excision of class and racial Others 
from gentrifying inner cities, the facilitation of the postindustrial ser- 
vice sector, and the creation of clean and shiny urban spaces in which 
middle-class men can safely indulge in recreational commercial sexual 
consumption. 


G | The State, 
Sexuality, and 
the Market 


| am in the red-light district in Am- 
sterdam, the prime tourist destina- 
tion of the city. This morning, | was informed by a municipal tour guide that 
the neighborhood officially draws more visitors than the Anne Frank House 
and the Rijksmuseum combined. In addition to the thousands of daily visi- 
tors who travel here in the flesh, there are now millions more who choose to 
enter the city’s sexual attractions “virtually.” Many of the city’s brothels and 
sex theaters sport live webcams, so that interested spectators can witness 
sexual activity in the Dutch capital from any location in the world—all by 
means of a few simple key strokes and a credit card.! 

The district is safe and well policed, but the roaming packs of libidi- 
nous male tourists, rowdy and drunken crowds, wafting aromas of canna- 
bis, ubiquitous fluorescent lights, and dense, multidirectional foot traffic 
are overwhelming to the senses, to say the least. From the fragments of 
dialogue that my ear casually perceives, it is clear that the buyers—like the 
sellers—hail from many different countries across Europe, North America, 
Africa, and Asia. Amsterdam’s red-light district is a dense microcosm of the 
global sexual marketplace, where race and nation, as much as sex and gen- 
der, are culled and proffered as commodities for sale. The streets are divided 
into vague ethnic corridors, with Latin American women, Asian women, and 
African women clustered in separate sections from the white, often blonde, 
Eastern European women, who (judging from the sheer numbers of onlook- 
ers) seem to be the biggest draw. 

An African woman leans her head out of a window at one point, and 
calls out in lilting English to an older heterosexual couple (one of several in 
the district): “You two come together?” Meanwhile, a drunken British tourist 
is leaning into the window of another woman with whom he has begun to 
negotiate. He explains that he would like to know the price. She motions him 
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into her cubicle, indicating that this is something they can discuss inside. 
Instead, he extends his body over the window frame and leans in toward her, 
a gesture that seems to convey his refusal to enter her realm on anything 
other than his own terms. “I’m not going to be given orders by no fucking 
African woman!” he bellows. 

Most of the women in the windows sit bored with half smiles, talking 
on cell phones, reading, or staring blankly into space. On the busier streets, 
lithe women dressed in bikinis or lingerie shake their bodies provocatively 
to the accompaniment of softly playing boom boxes, drawing the attention 
of dozens of gawking youth. | overhear one young man as he parts the red 
velvet curtains of an illuminated window before stepping back onto the 
pavement to rejoin his friends. “Holy shit! Where the fuck is she from?” 
The group proceeds to wind their way down to another ethnic corridor of the 
district. It is the sheer breadth and diversity of selection, the fungibility of 
consumer choices, that is the red-light district’s biggest draw. 

Last night, | visited a live show at one of the numerous sex theaters in 
the neighborhood. | chose the only one that specifically markets itself to a 
coed audience—even though | am told that all of the theaters in the neigh- 
borhood are owned by the same five individuals. | stood in a massive line 
behind a group of some forty or fifty sari-clad women and their husbands, 
who had just piled out of the tour bus that was parked in front. There were 
also several coed groups of well-scrubbed North American, Australian, and 
British college students on package holidays, already excited and in gig- 
gles. Meanwhile, the doorperson explained to a trio of concerned married 
couples why the show was good for women, too. “It’ll get them excited for 
later,” he said, winking at the men. 

The theater itself was squeaky clean, brightly lit, and enormous, with 
phenomenal acoustics. The show, like the district itself, was geared spe- 
cifically toward foreign tourists. The emcee, who described the various acts 
and from time to time solicited the participation of eager audience members, 
spoke entirely in English. | squeezed my way through the crowd into one of 
the plush seats arranged in graduated rows, just like any other theater. The 
members of the audience sat sipping beer, rather than munching popcorn, 
but otherwise it was quite like going to the movies. All watched politely as 
a young blonde woman dressed as a nun fellated a slightly older and darker 
Surinamese man dressed as a priest, while Gregorian chants played softly 
in the background. Then they went out into the audience, the robes came off 
and they proceeded to have full intercourse, splayed across the laps of gig- 
gling audience members. Beyond this limited form of audience participation, 
the only apparent difference between this and mainstream pornography 
was the lack of a money shot.? But, however risqué, the composition of the 
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24 Tourists lining up for entry into an erotic theater in the Amsterdam red-light 
district (photo by author). 


crowd (including many heterosexual couples as well as groups of single 
women) made it clear that this form of sexual spectacle was thoroughly 
mainstream — if not quite “family friendly” —entertainment.? 

FIELD NOTES, JUNE 1999 


Thus far, my predominant focus has been on the city of San Fran- 
cisco, where the de facto decriminalization of indoor sex work and the 
introduction of “John School” in the 1990s helped (in coordination 
with broad sweeping economic transformations) to reshape both the 
external contours and the subjective meanings of commercial sexual 
transactions for sex workers and clients alike. We have seen that while 
street-based sex workers and their clients were driven off the streets of 
the Tenderloin and Mission districts, new kinds of commodified inti- 
mate relations were being fostered behind closed doors. On the one 
hand, the privatization of commercial sex represented an exacerbation 
of modern-industrial trends, as commercial venues that had previously 
featured striptease and exotic dancing were converted into brothels 
offering the efficient provision of hand jobs, blow jobs, and sexual 
intercourse. At the same time, the privatization of sex commerce of- 
fered unprecedented opportunities for cultural normalization and for 
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the market-mediated exchange of bounded authenticity, particularly 
for the city’s digitally inclined new middle classes. 

In this chapter, I turn my attention to Stockholm and Amsterdam, 
two cities comparable in size and economic structure to San Francisco, 
where I conducted fieldwork during the summers of 1995, 1999, 2002, 
and 2003.‘ AsInotedin chapter 1, Sweden and the Netherlands represent 
two apparently antagonistic approaches to the state regulation of com- 
mercial sex and have served as exemplars for opposing factions of femi- 
nist theorists, social activists, and policy makers around the globe. As 
Barbara Hobson wrote, after researching and reviewing Swedish pros- 
titution policy in the 1980s, “differences in approach go to the heart 
not only of a society’s organization of class and gender but also of the 
state’s role in regulating morals and markets. The study of prostitu- 
tion becomes a two-way ideological mirror.” * Sweden has often been 
upheld by feminist and other social researchers as both the exemplar of 
the interventionist welfare state and as “the nation in which equality 
has proceeded further than in any other Western country.” ° Since the 
1970s, many commentators have assumed that brute manifestations of 
sexual, gender, and class inequality such as prostitution would wither 
away under a Swedish-style policy regime, featuring a well-tempered 
market and an interventionist social welfare state.’ In similar fashion, 
social libertarian strands of feminism and cultural analysis have often 
looked to the Netherlands for a vision of the ways in which states might 
endorse both sexual freedom and social welfare. For this second group 
of commentators, the Netherlands has stood for the utopian melding 
of a strong welfare state, laissez-faire moral philosophy, and harm- 
reduction policy agendas around “victimless crimes” involving con- 
senting adults, such as prostitution and drugs.° 

Some of the distinctions that social critics have sought to empha- 
size in the course of transnational comparisons were apparently well 
evidenced in 1998, when Sweden became the first country in the world 
to officially encode prostitution as a form of gendered violence against 
women by criminalizing the purchase of sex (but not its sale) in com- 
mercial sexual transactions. A mere two years later, the Netherlands 
took several bold steps in the opposite direction when it became one of 
the first Western nations to acknowledge the burgeoning sex industry 
as a legitimate commercial sector like any other, removing adult, con- 
sensual prostitution activity from the criminal code and instead apply- 
ing occupational health, hygiene, and safety guidelines.’ 

Although feminists, sex-worker advocates, and others have often 
taken “criminalization,” “decriminalization,” and “legalization” to 
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represent radically divergent approaches to the regulation of commer- 
cial sex, this chapter highlights the ways that policy approaches which 
appear distinct on the surface can actually serve to facilitate similar 
shifts on the ground. In San Francisco, Stockholm, and Amsterdam, 
three quite disparate versions of policy reform in the late 1990s resulted 
in a common series of alterations to the social geography of sexual 
commerce: the removal of economically disenfranchised and racially 
marginalized streetwalkers and their customers from gentrifying city 
centers; the de facto tolerance of a small tier of predominantly white 
and relatively privileged indoor clients and workers; and the driving 
of illegal migrant sex workers further underground. While the broad 
constellation of attitudes toward gender and sexuality as well as other 
components of national and local cultures, histories, and regulatory 
strategies are by no means irrelevant to the configuration of sexual 
commerce in these cities, the shared realities ushered in by larger pat- 
terns of political economy have been more definitive in shaping its pre- 
dominant forms. 

In the pages that follow, I examine the genesis and consequences 
of the criminalization of prostitution in Sweden and the legalization of 
prostitution in the Netherlands, noting the salience of gentrification, 
globalization, and the exclusion of illegal migrants in both instances. 
After briefly summarizing the array of strategies that the two nations 
have historically employed to regulate sexual commerce, I draw on my 
own ethnographic research and analysis of government-sponsored re- 
ports to discuss the lived impact of the two divergent regulatory strate- 
gies. In the final section of this chapter, I return to the question that 
has undergirded much of the scholarly and political interest in trans- 
national comparisons of U.S. and northern European approaches to 
the regulation of prostitution: whether and how contemporary state 
policies might be crafted toward better ends. 


OVERVIEW: HISTORY AND POLICY 

Activists and scholars have noted that there are three basic strategies 
that states have employed in the regulation of prostitution.'? These 
strategies range from formal government recognition of prostitution 
as a legitimate sphere of market activity (legalization), to tacit con- 
donement (decriminalization), to official prohibition of prostitution for 
both buyer and seller as well as prohibition of all prostitution-related 
activities (criminalization). A fourth strategy might be said to combine 
elements from the above three approaches. In the contemporary West, 
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the regulatory systems of Nevada, the Netherlands, and Germany are 
frequently cited as exemplars of the first approach, while the remaining 
forty-nine U.S. states have typified the third strategy since the closing 
of the red-light districts during the Progressive Era.'' As we have seen, 
in the late 1990s the city of San Francisco shifted from a criminalized 
to a de facto decriminalized system within the off-street market, while 
applying a more intensively policed form of criminalization to outdoor, 
street-level transactions. 

In the 1970s, both the Netherlands and Sweden shifted from a 
strategy of prohibition by way of public decency laws passed at the 
turn of the century (laws which themselves succeeded a system of 
regulated brothel prostitution) to a “combined strategy” involving de- 
criminalization of the prostitute-client transaction along with harsh 
penalties for prostitution-related activities such as pimping and pan- 
dering.’* The previous public decency laws, like most prohibitive poli- 
cies, were designed to remove prostitutes (but not their patrons) from 
public streets. At the same time, both states sought to supplement their 
legal approaches with an array of government-funded social service 
programs—programs that were targeted, almost exclusively, toward 
female prostitutes. 

Through the 1980s and 1990s, the contours of the legal frame- 
works in the two countries and the foci of their social services began 
to noticeably diverge in consequential ways. As with the 1996 attempt 
to decriminalize prostitution in San Francisco, and the subsequent 
implementation of “John Schools” in diverse cities, European munici- 
palities, nation-states, and transnational bodies such as the European 
Union have found themselves scrambling to revise their prostitution 
policies.’* Swedish and Dutch officials who are charged with regulat- 
ing prostitution agree that the reasons for the states’ revived interest in 
the regulation of sexual commerce are fairly straightforward: sexual 
commerce, regarded by some feminists as an archaic manifestation of 
traditional sex and gender arrangements, has not “withered away,” 
even in what remain relatively strong welfare states such as Sweden 
and the Netherlands. Rather, it has taken on a wide array of new and 
diversified forms, which are remarkably consistent across national con- 
texts: massage parlors, escort services, sex tourism, and cell phone and 
computer network contacts.'* In addition to the extension of sexual 
commerce into new cultural terrains, concerns have also been stimu- 
lated by the expansion—or feared expansion—of migrant prostitu- 
tion and human trafficking. The fear of trafficking has increasingly 
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guided European prostitution policy since the early 1990s (nearly a 
decade before it became a pivotal domestic and foreign policy issue 
for the United States).'* Significantly, neither Swedish nor Dutch femi- 
nist efforts to reform prostitution policy in the 1990s met with much 
success prior to the emergence of the trafficking debates. In both cases, 
feminist rearticulations of prostitution policy in accordance with the 
new framework of “trafficking” proved highly successful in gather- 
ing momentum, even if the legislation that eventually passed had some 
surprising consequences once put into practice. As I shall describe in 
the following sections, whereas in Sweden the criminalization of de- 
mand has been used to justify both the maintenance of public order 
and the protection of trafficked women, in the Netherlands the specter 
of sex trafficking has led to an explicit differentiation in social policy 
between “forced” and “voluntary” prostitution."” 


THE FEMINIST STATE AND THE GLOBAL SEXUAL 
MARKETPLACE: CRIMINALIZING DEMAND 
Sexuality is not something that can be bought or sold. Women are selling a 
totally empty body; men think they are buying something more. .. . Being 
a customer is like being a prostitute in that you must switch your mind off. 
It’s like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. That’s why not all men can buy. A real, 
whole man who is socially functioning . . . will not be able to. 
ELISABETH PETTERSSON, director of the Goteborg Prostitution 
Project and member of the 1993 Swedish Prostitution Commission“ 


The system’s commodity and market-like character ... set limitations. It in- 
volves a bond with more or less well-masked coldness and in a certain way, 
a double exploitation... . 
SVEN AXEL MANSSON, Professor of Social Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Géteborg and member of the 1993 Swedish Prostitution 
Commission” 


In 1998, Sweden became the first country in the world to unilaterally 
criminalize the purchase of sex for male customers. Although clients 
are increasingly arrested in U.S., British, Canadian, and French cities, 
Sweden is the first and only country to penalize the customer—but not 
the prostitute—in written law. The new law was not part of the penal 
code but rather part of a package of laws called the Violence against 
Women Act, which also widened the definition of rape to include other 
acts in addition to sexual intercourse, increased social services for vic- 
tims of domestic abuse, and stiffened penalties against genital cutting 
and sexual harassment.” Although framed in gender-neutral terms, the 
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law understands prostitution to be a manifestation of gendered power 
relations, with female prostitutes serving male clients’ sexual needs.” It 
thereby declares prostitution to be incompatible with the Swedish goal 
of gender equality. 

As we have seen in our discussion of San Francisco’s “John School,” 
second-wave feminists have frequently bemoaned the sexual double 
standard in the treatment of prostitution by the criminal justice sys- 
tem (in which female sex workers are arrested, while the sexual be- 
havior of their male clients is tacitly allowed). Apparently in response 
to concerns such as these, the Swedish Parliament reversed a historical 
trend in voting to criminalize the (presumptively male) buyer of sexual 
services, while leaving the (presumptively female) seller’s decriminal- 
ized status intact. The text of the government bill stated plainly the 
Swedish Parliament’s position, declaring “it is not reasonable to punish 
the person who sells a sexual service. In the majority of cases at least, 
this person is a weaker partner who is exploited by those who want 
only to satisfy their drives.” ** In 2002, a few years after the law’s pas- 
sage, the government instituted a vibrant public relations campaign 
that offered dramatic visual imagery promoting this view, blanketing 
2,215 different public locations with color posters that informed poten- 
tial customers and other citizens of sexual clients’ newly criminalized 
(and pathologized) status.” One poster featuring a cluster of ordinary- 
looking middle-class men ominously announced that “one man in eight 
has bought sex.” Another depicting a faceless male figure in a suit and 
tie declared it “time to flush the johns out of the Baltic.” A third poster 
highlighted the gendered dimensions of the new cultural fears which 
were circulating around the emergence of the Internet and other new 
technologies: “More and more Swedish men do their shopping over the 
Internet... . It’s a Crime to Buy Sex.” 

Though the posters and the official discourse which surrounded 
the law’s passage both suggest that its primary objective was the ex- 
tension of Sweden’s celebrated “gender equality” policy to sexual as 
well as economic and political terrains, a closer examination of the 
diverse interests behind the passage of the new law reveals that gender 
rectitude was not the only guiding concern.” In origin as well as in 
consequence, Sweden’s landmark legislation—pushed through Parlia- 
ment with great fanfare by feminist Social Democratic politicians—has 
had as much to do with the symbolic politics surrounding questions 
of Swedish national identity as with questions of sex or gender per 
se. In fact, the Swedish Prostitution Committee’s decision to imple- 
ment the new law criminalizing clients emerged in tandem with heated 
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Time to flush the johns One man in eight 
out of the Baltic has bought sex 


25 Swedish publicity posters following the passage of 1998 law criminalizing 
the purchase of sex (English language version for international distribution). 
Naringsdepartementet, Regeringskansliet http://www.regeringen.se/content/1/ 
c6/02/36/39/531010d0.pdf. 


social debates about whether or not Sweden should join the European 
Union. As the anthropologist Don Kulick has observed, “In the early 
1990s... talk about prostitution had a subtext—in addition to being 
about the referent ‘prostitution,’ it was also about the EU and Sweden’s 
relationship to it.”*° In addition to confronting the blurred boundaries 
between public and private and licit and illicit sex that the emergence 
of the Internet seemed to represent, Sweden was confronting the imme- 
diate and literal blurring of national boundaries through the specters 
of Europeanization and globalization. The 1998 law criminalizing the 
purchase of sex aimed to stabilize cultural and geopolitical boundaries 
simultaneously. 

Though the law officially prohibits the client’s behavior (a cli- 
ent who is uniformly depicted as white, middle-class, and computer- 
literate in the public relations posters), in many ways it is still the sex 
worker whose presence in Sweden is at issue—particularly the migrant 
sex worker. The national prostitution commission which ultimately 
recommended the new law was first established in 1993 to address a 
wide variety of concerns stemming from the “internationalization” of 
the new global order. Government officials were concerned both with 
an anticipated flood of migrants from the east in the wake of the re- 
cent Soviet collapse, as well as Sweden’s impending and controversial 
entry into the European Union.” From its inception, one of the explicit 
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goals of the commission was to seek a means to combat what they saw 
as the “free market” in sexual commerce advocated by the European 
“pro-prostitution lobby” and endorsed by the European Community 
Court. As Sven Axel Mansson, an outspoken member of the Swedish 
Prostitution Commission, cautioned: “A European Community mem- 
ber state cannot deny a foreign prostitute (from another member state) 
the right to work within its premises as long as prostitution is not il- 
legal or subject to other repressive measures in that particular state. 
As most member states have decriminalized prostitution, [this] .. . 
opens the way for a free movement of ‘sex workers’ within Europe.” *” 
In language which highlighted the fear of an incursion of foreign sex 
workers, the Swedish Prostitution Commission declared arguments for 
the decriminalization of the European sex trade to be “alien to Swedish 
principles.” * 

Although the new Swedish policy marks an important shift from a 
social-service to a criminal justice system approach (the equivalent of 
1.5 million U.S. dollars were given to the police, while no additional 
monies were given to social service agencies to enforce the new law), it 
has been taken by many Western feminists to represent an instance of 
aggressive state intervention against the incursion of global forces of 
inequality.” Government spokespersons routinely boast that the law 
has been an effective means of eliminating not only street prostitution 
but also trafficking in women.*® Yet my own interviews with Swed- 
ish sex workers, law enforcement officials, government representatives, 
and activists uniformly suggest, first, that the presence of street-based 
and migrant sex workers in Sweden prior to the legislation was minis- 
cule to begin with, and, second, that, if anything, the new legislation 
has actually served to augment, rather than delimit, the Swedish mar- 
ket in commercial sexual services.*! 

During our interviews, Swedish police officials routinely com- 
plained about the difficulties they faced in attempting to arrest clients, 
given that entrapment of any sort is illegal.*? This is one reason, they 
say, that they have chosen to focus their attention on eliminating the 
most visible contours of commercial sex work from city streets. A sec- 
ond reason for the police’s continued focus on street-level transactions 
likely has to do with what Swedish criminologists Toby Pettersson and 
Eva Tiby have referred to as the “problem of definition,” whereby those 
individuals who do not conform to the stereotype of the street-based, 
strung-out “drug whore” (e.g., women who arrange commercial sexual 
contacts with their clients through Internet Web pages; male prosti- 
tutes who make contact with their clients in bars or chat rooms) may 
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be difficult to recognize as prostitutes at all. Can “prostitution” be said 
to exist where there are no prostitutes? As one of Pettersson and Tiby’s 
interviewees from the social service sector explained: 


Before [the new forms of contact came along] it was easy, black or 
white. Now it’s become more confused somehow . . . the women 
who’ve been involved [before], it’s been so obvious that they were 
prostitutes. [“]I’m a prostitute, kind of thing, I walk the streets.[”] 
There’s no mistaking it. But the closer you come to the other end, 
the more complicated it must become for the women too. It might 
be very good-natured and cosy, this man maybe buys dinner and 
yeah, then some regard it as a date. And then you get paid for 
it—it’s a bit weird.** 


Based on their interviews with Swedish police officials and social ser- 
vice workers, Pettersson and Tiby conclude that although the Swedish 
law explicitly sought to shift the stigma away from female prostitutes 
and toward male clients, “the traditional position of the bad woman as 
vendor and the invisible man as purchaser is preserved . . . [while] all 
other constellations, that may as well be considered to be prostitution, 
remain unproblematized.” * 

As my own police ride-alongs and various government reports re- 
veal, urban streetwalking strolls constitute the sole focus of police at- 
tention, despite the fact that street prostitution represented a dwindling 
minority of the Swedish sex industry to begin with, and one in which 
proportionately few migrant prostitutes are employed.** Among the 
police officers, social workers, and street-based sex workers that I in- 
terviewed, there was broad consensus that the overwhelming majority 
of street prostitutes were Swedish citizens. While police officers admit 
that patrolling the streets has not accomplished much in terms of stem- 
ming the high-growth sectors of the industry—tourist-oriented strip 
clubs, massage parlors, and the new online services—as the following 
field note extract reveals, they often regard it as the most tangible way 
to make a difference. 


Last night | spent several hours on prostitution patrol duty with Johannes, 
a member of the Stockholm police squad, observing the sparse handful of 
female prostitutes who were still on the streets of the central business dis- 
trict. Johannes was intimately acquainted with each woman’s face, name, 
and personal history (“That one, she only comes out here when she’s short 
of money, when she’s going on vacation, or when she needs money to pay 
the rent”). Having left the neighborhood and on our way back to my flat in 
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the Sddermalm district, Johannes gestured to what he identified as one 
of fourteen illegal massage parlors in the city where sexual services were 
readily available for purchase. As we drove past, he chuckled quietly at the 
hypocrisy of Swedish prostitution policy: “These it is ‘too difficult’ to do 
anything about. It takes too much time, and it requires too much evidence.” 
Johannes’s comments echoed the observations of Sonja, an exotic dancer 
at the “company club” that | visited yesterday.** To my astonishment, she 
remarked casually that “the police don’t care what goes on at the clubs. 
They’re on our side [against the new law] and will wink when they ask us, 
“You have a g-string on, right?” 

FIELD NOTES, JULY 2002 


The Swedish sex workers that I spoke with insisted that since the 
law’s passage, prostitution has not disappeared but rather moved un- 
derground. In cities such as Stockholm and Géoteberg, with high-priced, 
glutted housing markets and thriving tourist industries, such enforce- 
ment strategies have conveniently served to displace streetwalkers from 
the very downtown areas that government and real estate officials are 
interested in developing.*” As a consequence, the majority of street- 
walkers have switched to different forms of client networking, resorting 
primarily to cell phones or the Internet. As in other Western European 
and U.S. cities, the vast majority of prostitution activity had in any 
event already moved indoors, free from the supervision of social work- 
ers and the scrutiny of the police.** In this sense, the law has hastened 
a shift in the social geography of commercial sex work—one common 
not only to Stockholm, but also to other postindustrial cities—that 
was already underway. 


At 8 p.m. Sven Pettersson arrives, the police officer who has been assigned 
to show me around the city of Gdteborg’s prostitution strolls. He is a small, 
friendly man, dressed in a tan jacket and jeans. Although his unmarked navy 
blue vehicle is parked in front of my hotel, we decide to go exploring on foot. 

Our first destination is the city’s former red-light district, which, at 
least at this hour, seems to consist of nothing more than an isolated, empty 
street and its adjacent parking lot. It is utterly unpopulated, save for a pair 
of rumpled women in their mid-thirties with skinny, bruised arms and blood- 
shot eyes. They turn to glance at us briefly before stumbling away. About 
fifteen minutes later, a lone, matronly Polish woman appears. Sven knows 
her and explains that she is now married, no longer working, and legally 
residing in Sweden. Like many of the police officers | have met in Sweden, 
Sven stresses his comfortable, quasi-familial relationship with the women, 
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at one point even pulling out the red rose—embossed business card of a 
friend who has recently left the streets. 

We head over to the city’s main cruising area, hoping to see a few of the 
city’s male prostitutes, but this area, too, is completely empty. We do the 
next segment of the tour in his car, driving over to G6teborg’s three other 
prostitution strolls, which are pristine, orderly, and again, devoid of any dis- 
cernible prostitution activity. Sven indicates the few venues in the area with 
checkered pasts—the mall, the video store, the parking lot where prostitutes 
would take their johns. At the train station (the chief locus of street prostitu- 
tion in many European cities) there has not been any activity for some time. 
Compared to 1995 (when a female research colleague and | walked through 
G6teborg’s red-light district and were trailed by at least twenty or thirty cars, 
driven by men anxiously looking for dates), the city’s street prostitution 
scene seems to have been radically transformed. 

Before we part, | ask Sven what he thinks of Sweden’s new law crimi- 
nalizing the clients of prostitutes, and the 10 million crowns that was given 
to the police department to enforce it. | am somewhat taken aback when 
he issues an embarrassed laugh: “Do you want the official or the unofficial 
answer?” | (of course) request the latter. “The truth is that | am the whole 
prostitution patrol force!” 

FIELD NOTES, JUNE 1999 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF CRIMINALIZATION: 

TANYA’S STORY 

Prior to the new law, selling sex without an intermediary was not a 
crime, although “living off the earnings of a prostitute” was.” With 
the shift from the streets to the Internet, many formerly independent 
sex workers who were engaged in legal activity have been impelled 
to rely on criminal intermediaries in order to contact clients. Several 
women that I spoke with noted the emergence and prevalence of “Inter- 
net pimps” over the last several years, whose job it is to help women run 
their businesses covertly. And, at least according to some, this growth 
in the illegal sector of the industry has actually paved the way for the 
arrival of more migrant prostitutes, as well as more traffickers. 

Tanya was one individual I encountered who articulated the link- 
ages between the new Swedish prostitution law and the broader trans- 
formations occurring in the Swedish sex industry clearly and unam- 
biguously. A former street prostitute, Tanya was currently working as a 
“trafficker” (her term), facilitating the passage of Estonian women into 
Sweden to sell sex. Although it is impossible to say that Tanya’s story is 
in any sense typical, her professional transition encapsulated some of 
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the broader changes in the Swedish sex market that were identified by 
a number of the sex workers I spoke with. 

During our interview, Tanya described the way in which street cli- 
ents’ newly born fear of arrest eventually led her to place an ad on 
the Internet. Because of her transsexual background, this was a po- 
tentially dangerous arrangement for her—unlike face-to-face contacts 
on the street, the clients that she met online did not necessarily know 
what they were “getting.” Often clients would show up and be disap- 
pointed that she didn’t have a conventionally legible female body. “They 
wanted the service,” she explained, “just not from me.” So Tanya de- 
cided to use her Internet skills and the client contacts that she had 
established to help other women make the shift indoors. While her 
initial employees were all Scandinavian women that she knew from the 
streets, she eventually came to employ less expensive Estonian women 
instead. 

In her current business, she offers what she calls “a complete ser- 
vice” to the women, providing everything except for visas. Once they 
arrive at their contact point in Sweden, Tanya secures their apartments, 
arranges for clients, and takes care of security. She employs only one 
or two women at a time and arranges for them to stay in Sweden from 
anywhere between one week and three months. Although she is glad 
that she can pay the Estonian women approximately a third less than 
the Swedish ones for the same work, and acknowledges that she retains 
custody of the women’s passports while they are in her employment, she 
insists that the arrangement she has with them is not exploitative: *° 


Many of the girls are still in school, so they come [to Sweden] 
for only a short holiday. The average number of clients per day 
is three or four. I know one girl who earned 120,000 kronor 
[~ 16,000 U.S. dollars] after seven weeks. She had that much 
money in her pocket when she went home! 

The girls work in private apartments, normal houses. Some 
I can trust and some I can’t. Once, a girl disappeared with my 
phone and my key, and then called to tell me that I would need 
to buy them back from her! So now I’m more careful. . . . There 
has been plenty of talk about “slave trading” in the business. In 
my case, not only do the girls want to come here to work, but 
they actually pay their Estonian contact person to get in touch 
with me. Most of them have done this work before. . . . It’s in 
everybody’s interest that the girls be happy and do good work. 
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It’s a big market, and there are many countries who are asking 
for them. Sometimes, I can’t even get enough girls, so I need to 
maintain my reputation as a good employer. Business only goes 
well when everyone is happy. 


Some would argue (along with Tanya herself) that the new Swed- 
ish law has backfired in failing to curb either the demand for com- 
mercial sex or the incursion of migrant sex workers, thereby enabling 
businesses like Tanya’s to thrive. Together with Kulick (2003), I would 
argue instead that it has served to assuage anxieties about national 
identity through a series of symbolic substitutions. Anxieties about slip- 
pery national borders are deflected onto anxieties about slippery moral 
borders, which affix themselves onto the bodies of female street prosti- 
tutes. The removal of these women from public streets can thereby pave 
the way for real estate developers, while bolstering Swedish national 
identity in the process. 


THE AMBIVALENT EFFECTS 

OF LEGALIZATION IN AMSTERDAM 

Amsterdam’s tippelzone is the architecturally elaborated street prostitu- 
tion area that the Dutch government has provided for sex workers and their 
clients since 1997. The zone was created in order to transform furtive and 
dangerous sex-for-money or sex-for-drugs exchanges (which typically took 
place in the city’s downtown area, behind the train station) into the safe, 
rational, and state-managed provision of sexual services. Given the tippel- 
Zone’s location in an industrial district some distance from the center of 
town, it is difficult to resist thinking of it as just another exceptionally well- 
maintained factory. The drop-in center is staffed by a full professional team 
of doctors, social workers, and Russian and Spanish language translators. 
The facilities and gates to the center are freshly painted in brightly colored 
hues. A neatly manicured lawn surrounds a smoothly paved ring road with 
protective shelters and comfortable benches for sex workers to rest their 
high-heeled, weary feet. There are phone booths in perfect working order 
at each ten-foot interval, and cleverly partitioned stalls so that clients and 
workers may park with privacy (complete with waste baskets for the dis- 
posal of condoms). 

Each tippelzone boasts a huiskamer, or drop-in center for the workers. 
Huiskamer means “living room,” which seems to bespeak the government’s 
attempt to normalize and domesticate commercial sexual exchange. Open 
nightly from 9:00 p.m. to 5:00 a.m., the huiskamer provides all variety of 
medical and social services to street workers, including free coffee and tea, 
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affordably priced condoms and sandwiches, and a “tippelteam” for regular 
police protection. The huiskamer is decorated with crepe-paper ornaments 
and boasts a big screen TV, an array of board games and posters, and large 
bowls of fresh fruit. On the bulletin board, there is a list of “dirty tricks” in 
three languages: Dutch, Russian, and Spanish, and an announcement posted 
for a workshop on immigration law. A video monitor patrols the entrance- 
way to the facility. The resident social workers advise the girls about every- 
thing—even prices. “We tell the girls not to go outside the zone. It’s safe here. 
And we suggest that they not work under fifty guilders [~ 25 U.S. dollars],” 
explains Miryam, the young college student who has been employed part- 
time at the center for the last two years. “It’s bad for self-esteem.” 

According to Miryam, some seven hundred cars drive through the area 
each night. In contrast to the city’s official red-light district, geared primarily 
toward tourists, this is where the resident population (Dutch and foreign- 
born) comes to buy sex. Says Miryam, “A quiet night is when the cars, which 
range from pickup trucks to Porsches, are only twenty deep.” From sixty to 
ninety different sex workers pass through the huiskamer each evening, and 
approximately one thousand different women use the center each month. 

Half of the workers are travestis from Ecuador and Colombia, who have 
been migrating to Amsterdam since 1996;*! the other half are Eastern Eu- 
ropean. At most four or five of the fifty or so sex workers present tonight 
are Dutch. “The Eastern European group is generally quiet and reserved, as 
they tend to work with pimps,” explains Miryam. “The Polish and Rumanian 
groups are getting bigger and bigger; we have had increasing problems with 
criminality.” Hardly any of the prostitutes who work here are addicted, be- 
cause the area is difficult for drug-dependent women to reach on foot (and 
far away from their supply of drugs). In theory, none of the women are under- 
age. The social workers admit that most of the women who work here do not 
have a visa. Some women work every night for two years; others leave after 
two weeks for Rotterdam or other European cities. 

The atmosphere here is a surreal blend of legality and illegality, of work 
and fiesta. While | was talking with Miryam this evening, a tall, stunningly 
beautiful, Spanish-speaking travesti named Lola appeared before us to 
complain about a client from the prior evening—“Que me esta haciendo la 
vida imposible.” She gave us the license plate number, to be promptly filed 
with the police. While forty or fifty other sex workers outside were selling 
safe and sanitary hand jobs and blow jobs, and the number of cars circling 
continued to multiply, Lola went in to join a group of another ten travestis 
who were clustered around the “living room” table, smoking, laughing, and 
sharing food while Latin rhythms played. 

FIELD NOTES, JUNE 1999 


26 Prostitution stroll and car park for customers in the Amsterdam tippelzone 
(photo: Jacqueline). 
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In the Netherlands, the legal reasoning in dealing with prostitution 
proceeded—at least on the surface—somewhat differently from the se- 
quence in Sweden. On October 1, 2000, nearly two years after the pas- 
sage of Sweden’s Violence against Women Act, the Dutch Parliament re- 
vised the nation’s legal code to legalize indoor prostitution and brothel 
keeping, officially transforming a black market economy into a business 
sector to be regulated like any other, subject to the usual labor codes 
and guidelines—including taxes and hygiene and safety regulations.” 

To a diverse array of commentators, the new law became an 
instant symbol of political pragmatism and social tolerance. Within 
the Netherlands, the legislation passed with relatively little fanfare or 
controversy—most of the major interest groups were in agreement 
that prostitution had become a “fact of life” and should be dealt with 
accordingly.** As Jan Visser, then director of the Mr. A. de Graaf Sticht- 
ing (the government-sponsored foundation specializing in prostitution- 
related issues) explained, “The management and control of dense city 
life have become too complex to allow a subculture to stay outside of 
the system.” ** 

Yet there was one key provision of the new law legalizing the 
Dutch sex trade which received far less attention from the international 
press: the law stipulated that only adult, legal residents could be em- 
ployed in indoor venues such as brothels, massage parlors, and sex 
clubs, and it mandated prison sentences of up to six years for individu- 
als found guilty of forcing others to engage in prostitution, employing 
the services of a minor, or bringing others across national borders to 
engage in prostitution.*’ Brothels discovered to be employing or rent- 
ing space to sex workers who were not legal residents of the Euro- 
pean Union and/or lacking the proper documents would be shut down 
(and to facilitate enforcement of this provision, all prostitutes would 
now be required to carry proper identification papers with them). In a 
country where 50 to 60 percent of the sex trade was comprised of mi- 
grant women who had been working without official documents, this 
stipulation was, not surprisingly, enormous in its consequences. As one 
former member of the Dutch sex workers’ rights organization, the Red 
Thread, observed during our interview, “At least 12,000 women were 
made illegal overnight.” *° 

Immediately following the law’s passage, nearly a quarter of the 
brothel windows in the red-light district were empty; many have been 
conspicuously papered with “for rent” signs ever since. While a siz- 
able portion of illegal sex workers left the country for neighboring 
Germany or Belgium, those who remained were often relocated to the 
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27 Brothel windows for rent in the Amsterdam red-light district (photo by author). 


tippelzones or resorted to working in underground escort agencies and 
through the Internet. As the tippelzones were initially constructed as a 
means to displace local drug-injecting streetwalkers, by the beginning 
of this decade the use of such zones by illegal migrants had begun to 
inspire sharp critiques. City officials complained that women who were 
engaged in sex-for-drugs preferred to remain in the downtown areas 
where they could be in greater proximity to their drugs. As the popula- 
tion of sex workers in the tippelzones expanded and anti-immigrant 
sentiment gathered steam, the city’s leaders were accused of running 
open-air brothels for illegal migrants, and pressure mounted on mu- 
nicipal governments to close the zones. In response to public outcry, 
the Amsterdam tippelzone (the city’s last “zone of tolerance” for illegal 
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migrant prostitutes) was shut down by municipal politicians in 
December 2003; the tippelzones in Rotterdam and The Hague have 
also since been eliminated.*” 

Meanwhile, reeling from the combined effects of a labor short- 
age and the additional costs entailed by complying with occupational 
health and safety codes, the majority of smaller sex businesses were 
forced to close up shop because they could not afford to pay taxes or 
to abide by the new labor guidelines. Women like Marie, an escort 
and former madam in her late thirties with a practical demeanor and 
a compelling, straightforward manner, recounted to me the daunting 
professional hurdles she faced on implementation of the new law. Over 
tea and biscuits in her sparsely decorated three-bedroom flat in the out- 
skirts of Amsterdam, she noted that although she had previously rented 
out two of the bedrooms to other escorts, her options were currently 
limited to working alone: 


From the state’s perspective, two women working together con- 
stitute a brothel that must be subject to controls. One day when I 
was working here the police came in, and one of the women who 
was working with me didn’t have her identification papers with 
her. Although the woman was actually Dutch, with a thick Rot- 
terdam accent, they threatened to take her to the police station to 
find out who she was. They came back two weeks later, and did 
the same thing with another girl who was actually from Brazil, 
who worked two days each week to send money back home, but 
whose husband didn’t know that she was working. She freaked 
out, and said that she wouldn’t work with me anymore. Eventu- 
ally, it became hard to stay in business because under these cir- 
cumstances, I could not get girls. 

The last straw was when I wanted to move upstairs to a big- 
ger flat so that I could have more space. When I applied for the 
permit to run my business there, they asked if it was more than 
seven meters. I said that it was seven-ten. They told me, in that 
case, that I would need fire stairs, which would cost me 20,000 
guilders [~ 10,000 U.S. dollars]. 

At this point, I am in a totally different profession—I work 
twenty hours a week in a restaurant. So now, I don’t need to 
pay for insurance or permits, and lower income at least means 
lower taxes. Occasionally I still see my regular clients, here, by 
myself, alone. I have the right to advertise, but I cannot work here 
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with a friend (which would be safer and more fun for me) because 
then I would be considered a “business” and I would need fire stairs. 


According to accounts by sex industry workers, local activists, and 
the Dutch government, the size of the Dutch sex industry shrank by at 
least 35 percent, leaving only the largest corporate enterprises behind. 
Several of the self-employed sex workers that I spoke with during the 
summers of 2002 and 2003 said that working conditions had become 
so difficult, and the prices for sex work had fallen so low, that they 
had even contemplated migrating to the United States to work—where 
sex work is criminalized, and thus unregulated and higher paid. Only 
the largest and most established sex clubs and escort agencies could 
boast that, in the wake of the new law, they continued to glean high 
profits.** A centralization of power has thus been achieved, pushing do 
wn prices for sex and narrowing the range of potential employers. In 
this way as well, the most profound effect of legalization has been a 
reconfiguration of the scope and character of the Dutch sex industry, 
away from the informally organized prostitution of the desperate (il- 
legal migrants, underage prostitutes, and substance-dependent women) 
and toward the centrally managed, rationalized sex work of white, na- 
tive women and a handful of highly organized migrants. 

In a discussion of prostitution regulatory strategy in the Nether- 
lands, the legal scholar Chrisje Brants has described the subtle (and 
distinctively Dutch) mode of social control known as gedogen, or “reg- 
ulated tolerance.” Brants emphasizes that the notion of tolerance that 
is implied by the word should by no means be taken to imply down- 
right approval. Rather, “it involves self-regulation, enforced if neces- 
sary through administrative rules, but always with the criminal law 
as a threat in the background.” Consistent with Brants’s analysis, 
some local activists maintain that underpinning the official Dutch 
policy legalizing prostitution is a more covert policy which rids the 
country of many of its migrant workers.*° This policy followed on the 
heels of successive waves of legal restrictions to immigrants’ rights (re- 
stricting the right to rent an apartment, to purchase insurance, etc.).*! 
The “trafficking debate” has been a crucial force in reshaping Dutch 
prostitution policy in the service of a broader anti-immigrant agenda. 
As Marieke Van Doorninck of the de Graaf Stichting has noted, “in 
the ‘forced vs. voluntary’ distinction that the Dutch law has been pre- 
mised upon, it is only the Dutch sex workers who have been deemed 
capable of choice.” Jo Doezema, a sex-workers’ rights activist who has 
worked in Amsterdam’s red-light district, has similarly observed, 
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TABLE 1 Numbers of prostitutes and migrant prostitutes in some Western 
European countries in the late 1990s 


Inhabitants Prostitutes Migrant Prostitutes 
Sweden 8.5 million 2,500 600-700 
Norway 4.5 million 3,000 500-600 
Denmark 5 million 6,000 2,000 
Finland 6 million 4,000 1,750 
The Netherlands 15 million 30,000 15,000 
Germany 80 million 300,000 150,000 


Sources: Randers-Pehrson and Jessen (2000, |); TAMPEP (2002, 242) 


The “voluntary” prostitute is a Western sex worker, seen as 
capable of making independent decisions about whether or not to 
sell sexual services, while the sex worker from a developing coun- 
try is deemed unable to make this same choice: she is passive, na- 
ive, and ready prey for traffickers. Potentially the most frightening 
division, however, created by the voluntary/forced dichotomy is 
that of sex workers into guilty/“voluntary” and innocent/“forced” 
prostitutes, which reinforces the belief that women who transgress 
sexual norms deserve to be punished. This division is thus a threat 
to the entire concept of women’s human rights.” 


Over the last few years, the population of migrant sex workers in 
the Netherlands has gradually begun to rise again. For many, the eco- 
nomic incentives to migrate are in and of themselves sufficient— what- 
ever the legal consequences. But some sex-worker advocates now argue 
that those who might have been in a position to migrate and work 
autonomously in the Netherlands under the previous decriminalized 
system are now far more likely to become reliant on criminal networks 
for fake passports and identification papers. The process of securing 
false documents is not only costly and difficult for sex workers but con- 
stitutes a criminal offense. As Van Doorninck has stated, “It is easy to 
imagine that someone who was not a victim before—who was just here 
working independently—could become one under the new law.” * 


CONCLUSION: PARALLEL TRENDS 

In recent decades, states and municipalities throughout North America, 
Australia, and Western Europe have sought to contain a burgeoning and 
diversifying sex trade through a variety of innovative measures—from 
stepped up enforcement against the perpetrators of “quality of life” 
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crimes to the legalization of brothel keeping to increased client arrests. 
These efforts have arguably constituted a “third wave” of reform sur- 
rounding the state regulation of prostitution during the last century. If 
the first wave occurred with the closing of the red-light districts and the 
elimination of licensed brothel prostitution in the first decades of the 
twentieth century, and a second wave occurred with the liberalization 
of laws surrounding commercial sex in the 1970s, a new series of trans- 
formations has occurred in tandem with the postindustrial expansion 
and transnationalization of sexual commerce. 

“Prosex” as well as “antiprostitution” feminists have produced 
diverse accounts of the gendered meanings that comprise the com- 
mercial sex-work transaction, arguing for an array of competing legal 
remedies— including decriminalization, legalization, and criminaliza- 
tion—and for the broader implementation of “Dutch” or “Swedish” 
policy models, as we have seen. Few commentators, however, have situ- 
ated their analyses within the context of postindustrial transformations 
of sexuality and culture. My research demonstrates that the failure to 
situate sexual commerce within a broader political-economic frame- 
work can lead advocates to argue for opposing tactics which, once 
implemented, might have surprisingly similar effects on the ground. 
Whether sex work is decriminalized, legalized, or criminalized, the 
interests of real estate developers, municipal and national politicians, 
and business owners may overshadow the concerns of feminists and 
sex workers. 

What is arguably most remarkable about the disparate array of le- 
gal strategies that Europeans and North Americans have implemented 
in recent years is how singular they have been in effect: The overarch- 
ing trend has been toward the elimination of prostitution from city 
streets, coupled with the state-facilitated (or de facto tolerated) flour- 
ishing of the indoor and online sectors of the sex trade. Despite their 
seeming differences, the common focus of state interventions has been 
on eliminating the visible manifestations of poverty and deviance (both 
racial and national) from urban spaces, rather than the exchange of sex 
for money per se. 

Different policy regimes and national cultures clearly can have an 
impact on the scope and character of the commercial sex trade. Swe- 
den’s prohibitive attitude toward prostitution (both before and after 
the new law) has been manifest in a comparatively small commercial 
sex sector of about 2,500 prostitutes, compared with a figure of about 
30,000 in the Netherlands—a country with only twice Sweden’s popu- 
lation.** Conversely, the Netherlands’ pragmatic recognition of the sex 
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trade as a legitimate sphere of commerce and employment has resulted 
in greater social legitimacy and working conditions for at least some 
parties, who have the opportunity to work free from police harass- 
ment, to openly declare their occupation on their bank accounts and 
tax forms, and to present themselves, in the words of Yvonne (one of 
the brothel owners that I interviewed) as “honest, hardworking busi- 
nessmen” [sic]. 

Given these differences, the impulse among feminists and sex- 
workers’ rights advocates to call on the example of either country in 
order to advance a particular normative agenda is understandable, but 
it is also fraught with difficulties. One of the key problems that can 
emerge is a simplification of political dynamics, including a failure to 
consider the multiple motives of political actors, notably those which 
surround questions of migration, national identity, and the gentrifica- 
tion of cities. In the wake of European unification and other global 
transformations, Sweden, the Netherlands, and other countries find 
themselves confronting similar material and symbolic dilemmas, ones 
which undergird and overshadow concerns about the regulation of 
commercial sex. 

The global restructuring of capitalist production and investment 
that has taken place since the 1970s has meant that legal and illegal 
migrants in search of many different forms of work have continued 
to press against Western European and U.S. borders; meanwhile, for 
Swedish, Dutch, and other postindustrial city dwellers, deindustrial- 
ization, unemployment, and a lack of affordable housing have become 
the local face of the same global processes. For Swedish and Dutch 
citizens, the economic hardships entailed by unification have further 
contributed to a fragile and wavering sense of national identity. In the 
face of difficult-to-remedy structural transformations such as these, 
both Sweden and the Netherlands have created policies which rein- 
force a coherent sense of national identity by more closely regulating 
the prostitute body. In both cases, a semblance of cleanliness and order 
has been created by eliminating streetwalking and—in the case of the 
Netherlands—concentrating sex workers in corporate-run brothels. 

Both countries, furthermore, make a show of policing illegal mi- 
grants, attempting to eliminate the most visible presence of migrant sex 
workers from public view. The national project is thereby reinforced 
and made to appear as “more moral” in each case—despite the fact 
that the policies of both countries have apparently served to strengthen 
the hands of the criminal networks that facilitate illegal migration. 
And, last, the policies of both Sweden and the Netherlands serve to bet- 
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ter align each country with the local forces of globalization, facilitating 
gentrification and tourism. Despite some important surface-level con- 
trasts, the cases of Stockholm, Amsterdam, and San Francisco demon- 
strate that regimes which legalize the sex trade as well as those which 
claim to seek its elimination share several common threads which link 
them to larger changes within the global economy. 

Taken together, the cases also speak to a broader set of theoreti- 
cal and political concerns about the state’s role in achieving social re- 
form—concerns which have long plagued feminist scholars interested 
in questions of prostitution, pornography, and other issues. As with the 
development of San Francisco’s “John School,” both the legalization 
of prostitution in the Netherlands and the criminalization of clients 
in Sweden were sought after and fought for by avowedly feminist con- 
stituencies. Yet as my own discussion in this chapter and the abundant 
literature on women’s engagement with the state both reveal, feminist 
movements have good reason to be wary of forging alliances with non- 
feminist state actors who claim to represent their best interests.** The 
question necessarily arises as to whether or not it is possible to forge 
a prostitution policy that simultaneously empowers sex workers and 
protects other women from the gendered sexualization of public space 
that certain feminists fear.°* In this era of global flows of capital and 
culture, what are the potentials and limits of state policies that claim to 
speak on behalf of women? This is a critical question which my discus- 
sion in this chapter has anticipated, and which I shall address further 
in chapter 7, the conclusion to this book. 


NOTES 


CHAPTER ONE 

1. Throughout this book, names and identifying details of individuals and com- 
mercial venues have been changed so as to protect their anonymity. Names 
of public figures and of geographical locations have been left unmodified in 
order to preserve the social specificity of this account. When requested, I have 
employed some sex workers’ actual or “working” names in order to facilitate 
self-recognition. 

2. Inher 1913 work, A New Conscience, and an Ancient Evil, the social reformer 
Jane Addams provided a classic statement of this position when she surmised 
that “In that vast and checkered undertaking of its own moralization to which 
the human race is committed, it must constantly free itself from the survivals 
and savage infections of the primitive life from which it started. Now one and 
then another of the ancient wrongs and uncouth customs which have been so 
long familiar as to seem inevitable, rise to the moral consciousness of a pass- 
ing generation; first for uneasy contemplation and then for gallant correction” 
(quoted in Hobson 1987, p. 154). For a more recent account of the changing 
“double standard” and the consequent decline of the sex trade, see Bullough 
and Bullough (1987: 29r1ff.). 

3. Fora few prominent examples from the plethora of recent accounts, see Lan- 
desman (2004), Malarek (2003), and the numerous op-ed pieces by Nicho- 
las Kristof that have appeared in the New York Times in recent years (e.g., 
Kristof 2004). 

4. On structural violence, see Farmer (1997, 2005), Parker (2001), and Padilla 
(forthcoming). 

5. See, e.g., Ehrenreich (1989), Ross (1989), Wright (1985), Bourdieu (1984), and 
Florida (2002). 

6. Of the multitude of recent works on postindustrial global economic trans- 
formations, two massive edited collections—Held and McGrew (1999) and 
Lechner and Boli (2000)—are indicative of this omission. While they include 
sections on the implications for politics, culture, and identity, only one essay, 
notably titled “The Gender Dimension” (Steans 2000) makes any mention of 
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Despite the fact that male prostitution was also prevalent in urban centers 
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psychological, and political discourses (Weeks [1981] 1997, Kaye 2003). 
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Langum (1994: 15). 

Although Durkheim’s classic work Suicide cast in social terms what had pre- 
viously been seen as the most “individual” of human actions, he was quite 
explicit about what he regarded as the presocial nature of the human body. 
Durkheim’s sole intervention into questions of sexuality was a discussion of 
sex education (1911: 29-52). A partial English version of this text is provided 
in Durkheim ([r911] 1979: 140-48). 

Freud ([1912] 1963: 64). 

Ellis ([1906] 1936: 254). 

Davis ([1937] 1985). 

At the forefront of American sociology during the interwar years, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago sociologists known as the Chicago school produced detailed, 
empirical accounts of the surrounding urban milieu (see Sumner 1994: 42). 
Cressey (1932), Thomas (1923), Hobson (1987: 189), Thornton (1997: 13). 
Heap (2003: 461); see also Irvine (2003: 433) and Rubin (2002: 23). 

Sumner (1994: 203). 

Cavan (1970), Young (1970), Davis (1971), Winick and Kinsie (1971), Bryan 
(1972), Hirschi (1972), Cohen (1980), Schur (1984). 

In a frequently cited critique of the myopic focus on “nuts, sluts, and ‘pre- 


29 


verts’” in sociological deviance theory, Alexander Liazos highlighted the ne- 
glect of “other, more serious and harmful forms of ‘deviance’ . . . such things 
as poverty and exploitation, the war in Vietnam, unjust tax laws, racism 
and sexism, and so on, which cause psychic and material suffering for many 
Americans, black and white, men and women” (Liazos 1985: 374). 

Davis (1971: 299). Symbolic interactionism was the reigning paradigm in 
qualitative sociology in the 1950s and 1960s. In contrast to positivist statisti- 
cal analysis and behaviorist psychology, it advocated the study of social action 
as a reflexive, purposive, and creative response to objective social conditions 
(Sumner 1994: 42). 

See Snitow et al. (1983), Vance (1989), and Duggan and Hunter (1995). 

Leigh (1997: 225), Pheterson (1993: 39), Kempadoo and Doezema (1998: 3). 
MacKinnon (1989: 3). 

Barry (1979; 1995), MacKinnon (1987), Jeffreys (1997). 

On the troubling emergence of the term “prosex feminism” to capture the 
views of feminists who sought to emphasize the potential for pleasure as well 
as danger in patriarchal heterosexual relations, see Vance (1989). In accor- 
dance with Vance’s critique, I employ the term within quotation marks to 
highlight some of the difficulties that are entailed by this designation. 
McClintock (1993: 1). 

St. James (1987: 84). 

For an analysis of similar developments within the field of social history, see 
Gilfoyle (1999). For a sampling of recent sociological and anthropological 
research on contemporary sex workers, see McClintock (1993), McKeganey 
and Barnard (1996), Pheterson (1996), Scambler and Scambler (1997), Chap- 
kis (1997), O’Connell Davidson (1998), Flowers (1998), Kulick (1998), Prieur 
(1998), Brock (1998), Dank (1999), and Weitzer (2000C¢). 
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Aggleton (1999), Weeks (1985), and Kaye (2003). On pimps and profiteers, 
see Mansson (1987), Faugier and Sargeant (1997), and Hodgson (1997). On 
clients, see Allison (1994), Frank (2002a, 1998), Sullivan and Simon (1998), 
and Campbell (1998). Recent works on sex tourism, migrant sex work, and 
transnational correspondence marriages include Brennan (2004), Constable 
(2003), Cheng (forthcoming), Padilla (forthcoming), Kempadoo and Doezema 
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of which became major motion pictures. 

The phrase refers to the reinscription and rhetorical reinforcement of a “cul- 
turally normative heterosexual organization of desire” in certain feminist 
texts that purport to be engaged in its critique (Brown 1995: 86). See also 
Doezema (2001). 
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Rupert Murduch’s satellite subsidiary EchoStar “makes more money selling 
graphic adult films .. . than Playboy, the oldest and best-known company in 
the sex business, does with its magazine, cable, and Internet business com- 
bined” (Egan 2004; see also “GOP = Grumpy Old Pornographers” 2005, 
Rich 2004a, and Rich 2004b). 

In turn-of-the-century London, surveys estimated that some 16,000 women 
were working as prostitutes; by 1912, the high-water mark of organized pros- 
titution in U.S. cities, New York had over 1800 “vice resorts” and an estimated 
15,000 prostitutes (Walkowitz 1980, D’Emilio and Freedman 1988: 210). By 
comparison, recent estimates indicate that there may be approximately 50,000 
illicit sex workers currently working in New York City (Weidner 2001: 189). 
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In his book Reefer Madness, Eric Schlosser reports that in the United States, 
the number of major strip clubs roughly doubled between 1987 and 1992. 
Today there are about 2,300 of these clubs nationwide, with annual revenues 
ranging from $250,000 to $5 million each. The salaries of featured dancers 
in these venues have also exploded, with the nation’s top porn actresses earn- 
ing $15,000-$20,000 a week to dance at strip clubs (2003: 181). Meanwhile, 
Linda Williams has identified “the most eye-opening statistic” as the follow- 
ing: “Hollywood makes approximately 400 films a year, while the porn in- 
dustry now makes 10,000 to 11,000. Seven hundred million porn videos are 
rented each year” (Williams 2004: 2). 

Williams (2004: 3). 

Schlosser (1997: 44). 

Schenker (2004). 

Over 3,000 pages of material were consulted from print and online media 
between 1994 and 2001. Online research involved a review of Web sites and 
chat rooms where sex workers advertise and consult with one another, and 
sites and list-serves where patrons exchange experiences and other infor- 
mation. 

For synthetic discussions of challenges to the objectivist fieldwork tradition, 
see Emerson (2001: 20-24); Clifford and Marcus (1986), and Wolf (1996). 
For a recent critique of “linear, univocal, monological, and monochromatic 
texts” in sociological ethnography, see Wacquant (2005:444). 

An extract from Harold Cohen’s field notes as they appear in his book, Devi- 
ant Street Networks, is indicative of the objectifying and “othering” gaze that 
has often prevailed in sociological treatments of prostitution: “On August 2, 
1977 at 10.30 p.m. I observed two women on 32nd Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Although at this time several prostitutes were present at this location I con- 
cluded that these women were not part of the permanent street scene... . 
Both were dressed in what appeared to be conservative and expensive clothes. 
They were not dressed in a promiscuous manner, nor did they have on excess 
makeup. . . . In fact they kept very much to themselves staring downward 
toward the sidewalk or looking at each other but avoiding eye contact with 
other street actors. After a few minutes they disappeared from view and were 
never again seen by this researcher” (Cohen 1980: 22). 

For example, I provide few graphic close-ups of specific sexual transactions, 
except where I consider such inclusions to be pivotal to the ensuing theoretical 
discussion. Nor do I linger over my own libidinal experiences in the field, as a 
handful of ethnographers of sexual commerce have elected to do (e.g., Odzer 
1994; for an example of an erotically tinged attempt at clinical realism, see 
Massey and Hope 2005). A fuller discussion of the unique challenges posed 
by embracing prostitution as an object of ethnographic inquiry is included in 
the methodological appendix to this book. 

See, e.g., Burawoy et al. (1991, 2000), Willis and Trondman (2000), Scheper- 
Hughes (1992), Kligman (1998), Salzinger (2003), Marcus (1998), and Stacey 
(1991). 

Stacey (1991). 
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For an analysis of the three “worlds” of welfare capitalism—liberal, corporat- 
ist, and social-democratic—see Esping-Anderson (1999 and 1990). 
Following a similar logic, I employ other elements of the dominant lexicon in 
my field notes as well—referring, e.g., to women on the street as “girls,” to the 
customers as “tricks,” “dates,” or “johns,” and to the police as “cops.” 

The state of California is similar to most U.S. states in defining the crime of 
prostitution as “any lewd act between persons for money or other consider- 
ation” (West’s Annotated California Codes 1999). 

See, e.g., Harvey (1990 and 2003), Block (1990), Burawoy (2000), Comaroff 
and Comaroff (2000), and Duggan (2003). 

The evidence suggests that the numbers are on the rise. When I did a rough 
count of print and Web-based advertisements in 2001, there were approxi- 
mately 3,000 ads. By 2005, there were 5,000 advertisements on one popular 
local Web site alone. Unlike the more general expansion of sexual commerce 
described above, this multiplication most likely represents a shift in sex work- 
ers’ means of working and advertising (rather than a sudden and dramatic 
increase in the number of sex workers per se). 


CHAPTER TWO 

The San Francisco Municipal Police Code §215 states that “It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to engage in or be a party to or to solicit or invite any other 
person to engage in or be a party to any lewd, indecent, or obscene act or 
conduct” (San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution 1996, app. D). 


. Institutionalized prostitution, in the sense of regulated brothels, also existed 


during earlier periods of Western history, albeit on a much smaller scale. On 
the rise and decline of municipal brothels in medieval Europe, see Otis (1985). 
On the legal regulation of prostitution in ancient Rome, see McGinn (1998). 

Gilfoyle (1992), Walkowitz (1980), Rosen (1982), Hobson (1987), Trumbach 
(1995), Agustin (2005), Svanstrém (2000), D’Emilio and Freedman (1988), 
Baldwin (1999). 

For men of this period, “copulatory orgasm at regular intervals was regarded 
not merely as pleasure . . . but as a biological necessity for both mental and 
physical health” (Baldwin 1999: 359). 

Male prostitutes during this period were typically subsumed under the new 
and more socially salient banner of “homosexuals” in sociological, medico- 
psychological, and political discourses (Weeks 1981, Kaye 2003). 

Between the years of 1910 and 1915, more than thirty-five U.S. states and 
municipalities conducted major investigations of prostitution (D’Emilio and 
Freedman 1988: 210). 

The hallmarks of modern-industrial prostitution—growth, formal organiza- 
tion, and legal regulation—emerged at different times in different places (e.g., 
Parisian prostitution was widespread and regulated on an unofficial scale al- 
ready by the late 1700s; by the 1860s, most Western European metropolitan 
cities also had some sort of regulatory system). In the still-rural United States 
and in Scandinavia, however, the formal features of modern-industrial prosti- 
tution only developed in the final decades of the nineteenth century (see, e.g., 
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Svanstr6m 2000; Hobson 1987). On the emergence of regulated prostitution 
in colonial contexts, see Levine (2003) and White (1990). On male prosti- 
tutes’ different relationship to stigma in the late nineteenth century, see Weeks 
(1981) and Kaye (2003). 

Gilfoyle (1992: 309). The Progressive Era marks the time of national transfor- 
mation from a kin-based, rural society to a modern-industrial nation, span- 
ning roughly the period from 1880 to 1920 (see Luker 1998). 

The 1910 Mann Act (Ch. 395, Stat. 825-27) prohibited the interstate traffic in 
women for “immoral purposes.” 

Writing in 1933, William C. Reckless described post—Progressive Era vice in 
a way that epitomized the Chicago school’s focus on economic, political, and 
moral “disorganization” as the social underpinnings of crime (Reckless 1933). 
Rosen (1982). 

Hobson (1987: 156-57). 

Reckless (1933: 15), Shumsky and Springer (1981: 73), Baldwin (1999). 
Hobson (1987: 140, 157), Boutellier (1991: 204), Walkowitz (1980). Despite 
the prominent role played by international voluntary associations among 
European abolitionists (see, e.g., Limoncelli 2006), there were nonetheless 
discernible national differences among local social movements to eliminate 
regulated prostitution. As opposed to the more libertarian British, e.g., “the 
Swedes were . . . strongly suppressionist, refusing to allow the state to ignore 
prostitution and insisting that, if commercial sex were not to be outlawed 
altogether, at least the law on public order should be enforced to end solicita- 
tion” (Baldwin 1999: 390). 

The so-called “French regulation system” became the model for much of 
Europe during the early decades of the nineteenth century. One of its chief 
theorists was the physician Alexandre Jean Baptiste Parent-Duchalet. His 
landmark book, De la prostitution dans la ville de Paris, advocated not only 
the sequestration of prostitutes within special districts but their restriction to 
enclosed houses with barred windows and frosted windowpanes. Such houses 
could therefore be discreet from the outside yet subject to complete surveil- 
lance (Parent-DuchAlet 1836; see also Svanstr6m 2000: 92). 

Sterk-Elifson and Campbell (1993), Marshall and Marshall (1993), Boutellier 
(1991), Van der Poel (1995), Brants (1998). 

“Abolitionism” is a term which was used to describe the late nineteenth- 
century feminist movement to eliminate prostitution. It is premised on the 
notion that prostitution constitutes a social harm that states should work to 
extinguish (Outshoorn 2004c: 7-8, Limoncelli 2006). In the Netherlands, 
prostitution policy unofficially reverted back to regulationism over the course 
of the twentieth century, with local authorities limiting prostitution to well- 
defined areas. In Sweden, application of the 1885 Vagrancy Act became the 
dominant legislation for controlling prostitutes, enabling state authorities 
to intercept and confine women who were not “honorably” employed (Out- 
shoorn 2004b: 185, S6derblom 1992: 219). 

The contributions of the midcentury Chicago school of sociology constitute 
an important exception. See, e.g., Reckless (1933), as well as Robert Park’s 
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well-known discussion of distinct “moral regions” within the city (Park, Bur- 
gess, and MacKenzie [1925] 1967). 

Shumsky and Springer (1981: 72). Shumsky and Springer point to an article by 
the anthropologist Jennifer James, “Mobility as an Adaptive Strategy” (1975) 
as a paradigmatic instance of this argument. James argues that “local and 
national mobility [is] crucial to survival as a streetwalker,” stressing the im- 
portance to prostitutes of mobility “as both a survival and social strategy.” 
Reckless (1933: 271); see also Lynd and Lynd ([1929] 1957: 113) and Lynd and 
Lynd (1937: 163). 

Accounts of the prevalence of Chinese prostitutes in the early American West 
are overwhelmingly beholden to a “scarcity” model of naturalized hetero- 
sexual desire. Benjamin Tong, e.g., refers to Chinese men’s “critical shortage 
of women for companionship,” and Judy Yung has explained the arrival of 
large numbers of immigrant prostitutes to San Francisco as a result of “the 
scarcity of women” (Tong 1994, Yung 1995, both quoted in Luibhéid 2002: 
183; see also Light 1974 and Hirata 1979). Such explanations beg a prior 
critical question: namely, men’s desire for women at all. Given the likelihood 
of intragender sexual intimacies during a period when “heterosexuality” was 
not yet fully consolidated as a regulatory system, it is difficult to account for 
the specific demand for female prostitutes among otherwise unattached work- 
ing-class males (see Stryker and Van Buskirk 1999, Chauncey 1994). 

Tong (1994: IIT). 

Chan (1991: 97), quoted in Tong (1994: 118). These measures anticipated the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, as well as the Page Law of 1875—the explicit 
aim of which was to prevent the flow of Chinese prostitutes and other “unde- 
sirables” into the nation (Luibhéid 2002: 31). 

Shumsky and Springer (1981: 74). The term “transitional zone” derives from 
Chicago sociologist Ernest Burgess’s spatial model of five concentric zones 
within the city. See Burgess (1925). 

Bowden (1967), quoted in Shumsky and Springer (1981: 78). 

San Francisco Grand Jury (1910), quoted in Kerr (1994) and Shumsky and 
Springer (198r). 

San Francisco Department of Public Health (1911), quoted in Kerr (1994: 32) 
and Shumsky and Springer (1981:81). 

Leigh (1996: 5); on the shifting boundaries of the Barbary Coast, see also 
Barnhart (1986) and Asbury (1933). 

Mullen (1993). 

In an article published in the San Francisco Chronicle, Mrs. Genevieve Al- 
len, the executive director of the San Francisco Center of the California Civic 
League, reported that of the five hundred women on the Barbary Coast that 
her organization had approached, only ten accepted offers of help. She indi- 
cated, furthermore, that “Although every big business house in the city stood 
ready to give employment to women who were competent to fill positions . . . 
she kn[ew] of but one woman who went to work. She took a place as a dem- 
onstrator.” Another investigator visited forty women, of whom “3 said they 
were willing to get married; 23 announced they would stay in the old line 
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of business; 8 were going to join relatives, 3 were willing to work at honest 
employment; and 3 were undecided” (San Francisco Chronicle, January 31, 
1917, www.sfmuseum.org/hist/vice.html). 

Kerr (1994). 

Corbin (1990: 338). In France, the regulated brothel system was dismantled in 
1946 (Svanstr6m 2000: 5). 

Mansson (1981: 311). 

Mr. A. de Graaf Stichting (2004). 

Rosen (1982: 172). See also Winick and Kinsie (1971: 132), and Gail Sheehy’s 
pronouncement in her well-regarded 1971 exposé that “the street hooker... 
far outnumbers anybody in the business” (35). 

In the late 1990s, the image of the streetwalker was only beginning to be 
displaced by the ascendance of a new figure in the popular press: that of the 
young, vulnerable “trafficking victim” (Kempadoo 1999b). 

See, e.g., Weitzer (2000c), Brock (1998), and Elias et al. (1998). 

Alexander (1987: 189). For a critical discussion of the genesis of such esti- 
mates, see Chapkis (1997: 234 n. 16). 

See the rough numerical breakdown of sexual commerce in San Francisco 
that I provide in chap. 1. Because of the skewed focus of police departments 
toward street prostitution, arrest statistics are notoriously unreliable for esti- 
mating indoor/outdoor distributions. 

The Bay Area’s subway system is called BART (Bay Area Rapid Transit). 
Zamora (1998), Gordon (1998), Peterson (1998). 

Beginning in the summer of 1997, the national chain Déja Vu Inc., which 
operates over eighty strip clubs in fourteen states, bought four San Francisco 
clubs within a two-block area (Kaye 1999b). Déja Vu has continued to pur- 
chase adult-oriented businesses in the city and currently owns ten of the sev- 
enteen properties. 

Among the massage parlors that appear in the city’s official registry (previ- 
ously maintained by the Police Department and currently maintained by the 
Department of Public Health) are some facilities which do not provide erotic 
services to their clients (such as the San Francisco Hilton and Nordstrom’s 
Spa). Nevertheless, the general trend in which sexually oriented massage par- 
lors became both more numerous and more widely dispersed throughout the 
city has been well documented. See, e.g., Kuczynski (2001), Kaye (1999b), and 
Huang (1998a, 1998b). 

On the gentrification of San Francisco in the 1990s, see generally Solnit and 
Schwartzenberg (2000), Hartman (2002), and Brook, Carlsson, and Peters 
(1998). 

Smith (1996). Urban ethnographers have provided ample discussion of 
the consequences of such policies for the homeless (Kozol 1995), the men- 
tally ill (Barr 2001), racial minorities (Anderson 1993), and the working 
classes (Smith 1996), but they have had little to say about their impact on 
sexual commerce—or, for that matter, questions of sex and gender more 
generally. 

MacDonald (1994). 
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For an overview of the causes and consequences of gentrification in the San 
Francisco Mission district, see Alejandrino (2000). 
Smith (1996: 6). 
See also Zukin (1982: 19), Sassen (1994), and Wilson (1996). 
Waters and Hudson (1998: 304). 
On the postindustrial burgeoning of the global tourist trade and the transfor- 
mation of U.S. and Western European cities from sites of production to spaces 
of consumption, see Fainstein and Judd (1999). 
Waters and Hudson (1998). 
San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution (1994). 
In addition to myself, these included representatives from Offices of the City 
and from pertinent community organizations (a full list of participants is pro- 
vided in San Francisco Task Force [1996]). I discuss my own means of gaining 
entrée to the Task Force in the methodological appendix. 
The inclusion of sex-worker activists on the San Francisco Task Force can of 
course be viewed within the context of the city’s “specialness” vis-a-vis the 
overt incorporation of sexual minorities into the uppermost tiers of the politi- 
cal process (see, e.g., Castells [1983]; DeLeon [1992]). Whether this inclusion 
in fact moved the city closer to the vision of complete decriminalization that 
many activists advocated for is another matter, one that this and subsequent 
chapters critically interrogate. 
Field notes, August 31, 1994. On the changing character of neighborhood an- 
tiprostitution campaigns since the 1970s (in San Francisco and elsewhere), see 
Weitzer (2000b). On the prevalence of residents’ objections to adult-oriented 
businesses in Kansas City neighborhoods as similarly rooted in considerations 
of land use and business practices rather than questions of traditional moral- 
ity, see Kelly and Cooper (2000: 49). 
San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution (1996: 27-29). 
These numbers vary somewhat from those which appear in the San Francisco 
Task Force on Prostitution’s Final Report (see fig. 5); statisticians who were 
consulted at both the California Bureau of Justice and the San Francisco Police 
Department over a period of several months were unable to explain the dis- 
crepancies between the two sets of figures. Despite the differences in absolute 
numbers, the overall trend that is documented by both sets of data—the shift 
from arrests for prostitution to arrests for disorderly conduct—is consistent. 
The California penal code defines “disorderly conduct” to include “lewd 
or dissolute conduct” in public space, loitering “without apparent reason,” 
and public intoxication (Table 4B, Adult Misdemeanor Arrests by Gender, 
Offense, and Arrest Rate in San Francisco County, http://stats.doj.ca.gov/cjsc 
_stats/prof03/38/4B.htm ; §647, http://leginfo.ca.gov). 
A fuller discussion of this program and its impact is provided in chap. 5. 
Sanchez (2003). For accounts of similar transformations in New York, To- 
ronto, and Milan, see Weidner (2001), McNamara (1994), Brock (1998), and 
Danna (2002). In New York, the Disney Corporation made elimination of the 
public face of sex commerce an explicit condition of its “revitalization” of 
Times Square. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

. Fora fuller description of some of the epistemological, methodological, and 
political issues entailed by this fieldwork, see the methodological appendix. 

. For an elaboration of this concept, see Bourdieu (1984), Bourdieu and Wac- 
quant (1992), and Wacquant (1995). 

. Itis likely that some of the women that I encountered on the street were under 
eighteen (though none directly acknowledged this to me); most of my closest 
confidantes were women nearer my own age at the time, in their mid-twenties. 
Early in my research, Eve (who was twenty-six) explained to me with a wink 
that “On the streets, all the girls are over eighteen, if you know what I mean.” 
She also told me that she would occasionally report exceptionally young 
women to the police, reasoning that “There are some kids who just really 
shouldn’t be out here . . . they’re not old enough to choose.” 

. See, e.g., Walkowitz (1980), Rosen (1982), Heigard and Finstad (1992). In 
a 1994 pilot study of predominantly street-based sex workers conducted 
by the San Francisco SAGE project, women identified housing (78 percent), 
job training (73 percent), drug treatment (67 percent), health care (58 per- 
cent), and child care (34 percent) as critical interventions that would make it 
possible for them to leave the streets (Hotaling et al. 2003: 261). In a 1990 
survey of forty-five female street-based sex workers in the Tenderloin, Wein- 
berg, Shaver, and Williams reported that 39 percent had not completed high 
school, and 37 percent had only a high school degree (1999: 507). An oft- 
quoted 1982 survey of two hundred San Francisco street prostitutes by Silbert 
and Pines documented the prevalence of early sexual abuse among streetwalk- 
ers. Silbert and Pines found that over 6o percent of their sample were vic- 
tims of incest and sexual abuse between the ages of three and sixteen (Silbert 
and Pines 1982: 471, 479), approximately four times the estimated figure for 
women generally (Russell 1986: 60). Iam aware of no comparable studies on 
the prevalence of sexual abuse among indoor sex workers. For a critique of 
the idea that sexual abuse automatically predisposes women to prostitution, 
see Kaye (2004). 

. Women typically charged their clients by the act, with prices starting at $100 
for fellatio and $400 for vaginal intercourse (the two most common requests) 
plus hotel fees. 

. Notably, when I first asked the women on the “upper-” and “middle-class” 
strolls to tell me about the places where street prostitution took place in the 
city, the commercial sex markets of Hyde and Capp streets did not even figure 
into their mental templates. 

. Lisa Maher has similarly noted the market correspondence between the 
minimum price for sexual exchanges and the retail price for drugs. In Bush- 
wick, Brooklyn, where she conducted her fieldwork, crack cocaine had a low 
unit price of $5 in the 1990s, which was also the minimum rate for oral sex. 
Women on these streets widely referred to $5 blow jobs as “crackfares” (Ma- 
her 1997: 134). The interdependence of street sex and drug economies in cities 
throughout the world has also been noted by Cecilie Hoigard and Liv Finstad, 
and is revealed by the formula “price of a fix = [minimum] price of a trick.” 
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They found this formula to be applicable in each of the nine cities that they 
investigated (Hoigard and Finstad 1992: 42-43). 

For an elaboration of this point, see Bernstein (1999) and Pheterson 
(1996: 30). 

For a notable exception, see Maher (1997). 

Hoigard and Finstad (1992). 

Hughes and Roche (1999), Farley (2003), Pateman (1988), MacKinnon 
(1989). 

Ironically, prefeminist empirical scholarship on prostitution may have been 
more likely to emphasize axes of difference than later research. Typically, how- 
ever, much of this work employed a “client’s eye” view in presenting different 
commercial sex markets in one-dimensional hierarchical tiers, based on the 
likely class of the patrons and the “objective” desirability of the sex workers. 
For some historically diverse instances of sex-worker typologies by rank, see 
Sanger (1859), Winick and Kinsie (1971), Sheehy (1971), and Diana (1985). 
Female prostitutes at all levels earn considerably more than their male coun- 
terparts. At the time this research was conducted, prices for San Francisco 
male street prostitutes ranged from $20 to $50. The top price for the off-street 
male escorts I interviewed was $150 an hour, approximately half as much as 
the majority of female escorts in this study. As some feminists have noted, 
modeling and prostitution comprise the only two occupations for which 
women as a group are paid more than men (see, e.g., MacKinnon 1987: 25). 
Interestingly, commentators on both sides of the feminist “sexuality debates” 
have pointed to women’s frequent justification of sex work in economic terms 
as the basis for quite disparate political agendas (the normalization and destig- 
matization of “sex work” on the one hand; the foregrounding of the socially 
coercive basis of women’s choice to engage in “prostitution” on the other). 
Much of the literature which seeks to recast “prostitution” as “sex work” 
explicitly tries to foreground questions of labor and economic incentive (see, 
e.g., McLeod 1982, Delacoste and Alexander 1987, Leigh 1994c, Chapkis 
1997, and especially Jenness 1993). For abolitionist feminist arguments that 
are premised on these same framings, see Hgigard and Finstad (1992) and 
O’Connell Davidson (2002). 

On the emergence of a labor frame among prostitutes in the late nine- 
teenth century, see Rosen (1982), Walkowitz (1980), and Hobson (1987). On 
contemporary male and transgender prostitutes’ greater propensity to fore- 
ground the role of pleasure (as opposed to work) in sexual labor, see Perkins 
and Bennet (1985) and Weinberg, Shaver, and Williams (1999). 

Weinberg, Shaver, and Williams (1999: 511). 

As Lisa Maher notes, boundary setting is also important for drug-using pros- 
titutes, even if the boundaries do not necessarily serve to demarcate actual 
practices but simply ideals. The women in Maher’s study described the ex- 
change of sex for crack (rather than cash) as something they might do under 
certain circumstances, but which nonetheless entailed a compromise of prin- 
ciple (Maher 1997: 143). 

Edwards (1993: 98). See also Perkins and Bennett (1985) and McLeod (1982). 
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On the use of condoms as symbolic vehicles for “taking control” with clients, 
see Faugier and Sargeant (1997). 

Hoigard and Finstad (1992). 

The convention of adopting working names has been insufficiently analyzed in 
the sex-work literature, though Hgigard and Finstad (1992: 69) view the prac- 
tice as a means of hiding one’s “true self” and Katherine Frank (2002a: 303) 
suggests that it can be a pragmatic device for securing some safety and dis- 
tance when dealing with overly persistent clients. In accordance with Hoigard 
and Finstad’s analysis, my fieldwork also points to a doubling of self for many 
women but in less melodramatic ways than they have sketched. As Richard 
Sennett and Jonathan Cobb’s classic text, The Hidden Injuries of Class, makes 
clear, working-class laborers of many stripes commonly experience a “divided 
self” (Sennett and Cobb 1972: 191-219). See also Hochschild (2003: 102). 
The phrase “emotional labor” derives from the work of Arlie Hochschild 
(1983: 7), who argues that “this kind of labor calls for a coordination of mind 
and feeling,” drawing on a source of self “that we honor as deep and integral 
to our individuality.” For additional discussion of “emotional labor” in sex 
work, see Chapkis (1997). 

On the average duration of sex-work careers, see Alexander (1996). Note, 
however, that among their sample of thirty-seven female street prostitutes in 
the San Francisco Tenderloin, Weinberg, Shaver, and Williams reported the 
“mean number of years worked” as 9.73 (1999: 510). 

Pendleton (1997: 77). 

The other facilitators were members of the National Lawyer’s Guild and the 
sex-workers’ activist group, the Coalition on Prostitution. 

According to some estimates, nearly seven out of ten street prostitutes are 
regularly raped on the job (see, e.g., Neland [1995], Silbert [1980], Farley et al. 
[2003]). 

Walkowitz (1980), Rosen (1982), Hobson (1987). 

Contemporary sociological treatments of brothel owners and madams are 
few, but see Hausbeck and Brents (2000), Wiltz (2000) and Heyl (1979). 

See §266h, San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution (1994, Legal Committee 
Exhibits). 

In Norway and Sweden, newspapers that run advertisements for commercial 
sexual services have been subject to pimping charges as a result of feminist 
antiprostitution activism. Since the mid-1990s, the Exotic Dancers Alliance, a 
San Francisco-based union for exotic dancers, has charged that many of the 
local strip clubs effectively act as pimps by forcing dancers to engage in pros- 
titution so that they will be able to pay the mandatory (and exorbitantly high) 
stage fees that the clubs demand in exchange for providing the women with 
a place to work. Thus far, the EDA has not succeeded in bringing criminal 
charges against the owners or management. For a detailed discussion of these 
practices and dancers’ complaints, see Brook (1998) and Steinberg (2004). 
Ethnographic accounts of the relationship between prostitutes and pimps in- 
clude Milner and Milner (1972), Wacquant (1994), Hodgson (1997), Maher 
(1997), and Epele (2002). 
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Slim ([1969] 1987), Milner and Milner (1972), Wacquant (1994). 

Hodgson (1997). 

Pimp-controlled women were typically issued “cash quotas” (among the 
women I studied, approximately $500) and were expected to turn over their 
entire night’s earnings to their men. Their male partners assumed the respon- 
sibility of allocating these monies for expenses. 

Epele (2002: 168). 

Hoigard and Finstad (1992: 134). See also Miller (1995). 

According to the San Francisco District Attorney’s Office, an average of a 
dozen people are prosecuted on pimping charges in the city every year (Bran- 
non 1998). Between 2000 and 2003, there were 3,345 arrests made for the 
misdemeanor offense of prostitution and 54 arrests for pimping (Sergeant 
David Makofsky, San Francisco Police Department Statistics Unit, personal 
communication, January 20, 2005). Recent conversations with law enforce- 
ment officials suggest, however, that new federal legislation designed to com- 
bat human trafficking (see chap. 7) will increasingly be used to target pimps 
as “domestic traffickers,” making them eligible for criminal sentences of up to 
thirty years. See also Wilgoren (2006). 

See generally the San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution (1996, app. D), 
detailing the San Francisco Municipal Police Code sections 215, 225, and 240, 
which prohibit lewd and indecent acts, soliciting prostitution and making an 
offer or agreement to commit prostitution. The California State Penal Code 
defines “public nuisance” as “[a]nything which is injurious to health, or is 
indecent, or offensive to the senses, or an obstruction to the free use of prop- 
erty” (West’s Annotated California Codes 1999, §370). 

San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution (1994, Legal Committee Exhibits). 
Although such practices are evidently illegal, the police officers I spoke with 
generally admitted that it sometimes became necessary to blur legal boundar- 
ies in the process of making an arrest. 

In 1994, the San Francisco District Attorney’s Office came under fire for its 
practice of using condoms as evidence in prostitution cases. In August of that 
year, after heated political pressure from sex-workers’ rights activists, the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors requested that the office stop using the prac- 
tice on public health grounds (see Strupp 1994; Levy 1994). 

Pheterson (1996: 31). 

Wilson and Kelling (1982). 

Pheterson (1996: 89). 

Goffman (1963). 

The “broken windows” thesis posits that “serious street crime flourishes in ar- 
eas in which disorderly behavior goes unchecked” (Wilson and Kelling 1982: 
34). By the early 1990s, Wilson and Kelling’s ideas had become leading crimi- 
nal justice theories, serving to shape the proliferation of order-maintenance 
policing strategies (Harcourt 2001: 3). 

On the relationship between “quality of life” campaigns and what Andrea 
McArdle and Tanya Erzen have termed “the new police brutality,” see Mc- 
Ardle and Erzen (2001). 
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Davis (1995). 

Davis (1995). 

See Goldberg (1995). 

I discuss Margo St. James’s bid for office in greater detail in chap. 4. 

Maher (1997: 182). 1am aware of no systematic studies of the disparate police 
treatment of prostitutes by race, but accounts of these disparities can be found 
in Lockett (1995), Pheterson (1996), and Leigh (1994d). On the overrepresen- 
tation of African American women in San Francisco jails, see San Francisco 
Task Force on Prostitution, app. D: Arrest and Incarceration Statistics. For 
discussions of the intersecting dynamics of gender, race, and urban policing 
more generally, see, e.g., Gore, Jones, and Kang (2001), Sudbury (2002), and 
Silliman and Bhattacharjee (2002). 

For fuller descriptions of this case, see Kligman (1999) and Laird (1999). Ata 
set of hearings sponsored by the San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution in 
November of 1994, Kiki Whitlock, a transgender sex worker, reported an ex- 
perience of being illegally strip-searched during incarceration that was nearly 
identical to Victoria Schneider’s (San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution 
1996, app. D: Testimony, History, and Index). 

On one occasion, Eve casually volunteered to me that she thought cops and 
prostitutes were ideally suited to one another romantically, leading me to won- 
der if she had at some point had more intimate dealings with the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department that might have facilitated her better treatment. 
Chevigny (2001). 

Maher and Curtis (1998: 113, 123), quoted in Nolan (2001). 

California’s “Three Strikes and You’re Out Law” (§667) was passed in 
1994. 

By the late 1990s, the smallest rooms in San Francisco’s residential hotels typi- 
cally cost between $400 and $500 a month and availability was scarce. Be- 
tween 1993 and 1998 (the years during which San Francisco would officially 
become the toughest housing market in the nation) the city lost approximately 
1,000 rooms to demolition and renovation (Thompson 1998). 

Feldman et al. (1993: 149), emphasis mine. 

In the words of one turn-of-the-century prostitute quoted by Ruth Rosen in 
her book, The Lost Sisterhood: “I lay on de bed, and he do what he want. Ees 
nawthing, you know—maybe wan, two minutes. Si! I can make heem do eet 
queeker, but mo’ all de time eet ees not necessary. He ees queeck by himself” 
(Rosen 1982: 92). 

On the rise of prostitution within San Francisco’s strip clubs, see Brook (1998) 
and Steinberg (2004). According to Steinberg, the transformation of strip 
clubs into de facto houses of prostitution actually occurred in two phases. 
The first was in 1980, when the Mitchell Brothers’—O’ Farrell Theater intro- 
duced the idea (borrowed from a strip club in New York) that their clients 
“could sit with, roll around with (and to some ill-defined extent) touch the 
nude bodies of their revered fantasy objects” for tips. The practice quickly 
spread to other clubs in the city, and by the end of the decade, “lap dancing 
had established itself from coast to coast as a new, often predominant, form 
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of sexual entertainment” (Steinberg 2004: 4). The second phase was initiated 
in the mid-1990s with the introduction of private booths and more explicit 
cash-for-sex transactions. 

Warner (1999). 

Some recent critics of the heightened legal prohibitions surrounding sex work 
have tended to speak as if the control of class- and race-neutral “public sex” 
were all that were at issue. The volume Policing Public Sex (Dangerous Bed- 
fellows 1996) is solidly anchored in an analysis of the role played by gentri- 
fication and neoliberalism in shaping the contours of contemporary urban 
sexuality and as such constitutes an important corrective to this trend. Even 
here, however, chapters refer to the “twilight of commercial sex” in New 
York and “the new outlaw sexualities,” as if the policing associated with such 
phenomena were spread evenly across classed and raced social space (45, 185). 
Yet as Christian Parenti has noted, at precisely the moment that New York 
street prostitutes were being arrested en masse, “the number of New York 
city yellow pages devoted to escort services jumped from seventeen before the 
crackdown to forty-eight after” (Parenti 1999: 79). 

An observation from my fieldwork provides a further illustration of how 
the policing of “public sex” has dramatically different consequences for dif- 
ferent populations. One of the most striking things I perceived when I left 
the Tenderloin each night was how differently my sexualized attire would be 
read and reacted to once I returned home to my own neighborhood (a white, 
middle-class “hipster” enclave of bars, cafés, and small boutiques at the west- 
ernmost edge of the Mission district). Walking around in my short skirt, up- 
swept hair, and high heels, in the Tenderloin I bore the stamp and stigma of 
a “public woman” and was treated accordingly. Yet in my own neighborhood 
I seemed like any other dressed-up young woman returning home from an 
evening on the town: I could walk wherever I chose without risk of police in- 
terception, enter commercial establishments and be greeted respectfully, and 
jaywalk and “loiter” with abandon. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

St. James received the endorsements of Mayor Willie Brown, District Attor- 
ney Terrence Hallinan, and State Assemblyman John Burton, among other 
prominent figures. 

Irvine (1996), Carroll (1996). 

Bowman and King (1996), Lewis and Opatrny (1996), Opatrny (1996). 

See Steinberg (2004), Kaye (1999b), and Kooy (2001). 

Kooy (2001: 121). 

The majority of the Lusty Lady theater operates as a “peep show,” where 
customers stand in small booths and deposit coins to reveal naked danc- 
ers behind plate glass windows. Prior to unionization, three of the thirteen 
windows in the club had one-way windows, which, according to dancers, 
facilitated clients’ clandestine videotaping of the women. Spurred by concerns 
about one-way windows in the peep show booths, as well as questions of 
racial discrimination, inconsistent disciplinary procedures, and the lack of 
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a sick leave policy, the dancers voted 57 to 15 to unionize. See Kooy (2001), 
Brooks (1997), and the broadly circulated documentary film made by former 
Lusty Lady dancer Julia Query, Live Nude Girls Unite (2000). In 2003, the 
Lusty Lady theater was again in the news, this time for becoming the nation’s 
first cooperatively owned erotic theater. When management threatened to 
close the club due to dwindling profits, the dancers decided to purchase it for 
themselves. See Koopman (2003) and Friend (2004). 

Lane (2000). 

“The Sex Business” (1998: 22). See also Droganes (2000), Schlosser (1997), 
Greenfeld (1999), Prial (1999), Egan (2000), Jackson (2000), and “Sex, News, 
and Statistics” (2000). 

Koerner (2000: 34). 

Boulware (1999); see also Learmonth (1999), Mieszkowski (2000), and Kahn 
(2000). Danni Ashe, a former porn star and stripper from Seattle, emblem- 
atized entrepreneurial success in this mold. By 1997, her hugely successful 
erotic Web site was grossing $2.5 million annually and garnering favorable at- 
tention from mainstream media outlets, including the Wall Street Journal, the 
New York Times, the Boston Globe, and the LA Times (Lane 2000: 221). 
There were, however, increasing attempts to convey the potential dangers of 
“cybersex addiction.” See, e.g., Steven B. (1999), Drudis (1999), and Brody 
(2000). 

I conducted and transcribed face-to-face interviews of two to four hours in 
length with four men and eleven women (several of whom were interviewed 
on multiple occasions) and engaged in more informal conversations with some 
fifty to sixty individuals. A fuller discussion of the methodology that guided 
my research is provided in the methodological appendix. 

See, e.g., Kristof (2004), Landesman (2004), Brinkley (2000), Seib (2000), 
and Shepard (2000). 

St. James (1989: xvii). For an analysis of the emergence of COYOTE in the 
early 1970s, see Jenness (1993). During the course of my research, COYOTE 
splintered into a number of more specialized political and professional orga- 
nizations for sex workers, including the Exotic Dancer’s Alliance, the Cyprian 
Guild, the Sex Workers’ Outreach Project, Sex Workers Organized for Labor, 
Human and Civil Rights and numerous online communities, with many mem- 
bers participating in multiple groups simultaneously. For the sake of simplic- 
ity, I refer to participants (both frequent and occasional) in these distinct 
yet allied organizations as if they all pertained to the same group. See www 
.bayswan.org for an up-to-date listing of sex-worker self-advocacy groups na- 
tionwide. For a listing of international organizations, see www.nswp.org. 
See, e.g., Wynter (1987), West (1987), Farley (2003), and Hughes and Roche 
(1999). See also the volume Prostitution, Power, and Freedom, written by 
the sociologist Julia O’Connell Davidson (1998), who poses the challenge 
this way: “Those who wish to defend the institution of prostitution often 
state that there are individuals who enjoy working as prostitutes. . . . I think 
that we can allow for the possibility that these individuals are providing a 
faithful account of their own subjective experience without this in any sense 
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undermining the more general argument that prostitution is an institution 
which founders upon the existence of economic and political conditions that 
compel people to act in ways in which they would not otherwise choose to 
act.” She goes on to state that the “tiny minority of individuals who are at- 
tracted to prostitution by the intrinsic qualities of ‘sex work’” shall thus fall 
outside the scope of her analysis (5). Not only does this assessment ignore a 
growing middle-class constituency within the sex industry; it also psycholo- 
gizes their concerns. O’Connell Davidson thereby fails to grapple at a so- 
ciological level with the conditions that have enabled this new group of sex 
workers to thrive. 

During an interview, Michael (a sex worker and documentary filmmaker) 
joked that “Everyone who pays me to have sex with them is like a patron of 
the arts.” Annie Sprinkle, a well-known pornographic actress turned perfor- 
mance artist, has similarly quipped that “the sex industry is a much bigger 
funder of the arts than the NEA [National Endowment for the Arts]—I’m 
sure of it!” (Juno and Vale 1991: 39). Indeed, the majority of COYOTE par- 
ticipants that I came to know identified not only as sex workers but also as 
writers, students, and performance and visual artists. 

Delacoste and Alexander (1987: 342), Leigh (2004: 66). 

Queer political activism, in contrast to the gay liberation movement which 
historically preceded it, is avowedly antiassimilationist. As Steve Epstein has 
written, “Queerness . . . stands in opposition to the inclusionary project of 
mainstream lesbian and gay politics, with its reliance on the discourses of civil 
liberties and civil rights. In this sense, queerness is often a marker of one’s 
distance from conventional norms in all facets of life, not only the sexual” 
(Epstein 1993: 153). It is somewhat ironic that prostitutes’ rights movements 
have sought legitimacy under the banner of “sex work,” given that for Marx 
and other early socialist critics, what was wrong with wage labor or “work” 
was precisely that it resembled prostitution (Marx [1844] 1978: 103). 

See, e.g., Bell (1987), Nagle (19974), Leigh (1994a, 1994c, 2004), and Sprinkle 
(1998). 

As Patricia Hill Collins writes, “[A]ll Black women are affected by the wide- 
spread controlling image that African American women are sexually pro- 
miscuous, potential prostitutes. . . . [Historically] the prostitution of Black 
women allowed white women to be the opposite; Black “whore” makes white 
“virgins” possible. This race/gender nexus fostered a situation whereby white 
men could then differentiate between the sexualized woman-as-body who is 
dominated and “screwed” and the asexual woman-as-pure-spirit who is ide- 
alized and brought home to mother” (Collins 1990: 174-76). For a similar 
argument, see Smith (1994). 

ACT UP (Aids Coalition to Unleash Power) is an AIDS activist organization 
with chapters in San Francisco and other urban centers. The San Francisco— 
based Harvey Milk Club serves gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender in- 
terests in the Democratic party. The organization is named after the late 
San Francisco Supervisor (the first openly gay elected official in California). 
Whorezine was a locally produced magazine (no longer in publication) that 
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included sex-work oriented news, commentary, artwork, and a “dirty tricks” 
list alerting escorts to potentially dangerous clients. 

Florida (2002). Florida’s notion of the “creative class”—a social formation 
specific to late twentieth-century technologically advanced urban economies— 
shares certain common features with earlier sociological notions of postin- 
dustrial society’s “new class,” as well as with Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of the 
“new petite bourgeoisie.” I discuss the latter in greater detail below. 
Milkman and Dwyer (2002), McCall (2001), Sassen (2002). 

Scholten and Blaze (2000). 

These ads appeared in the April 6, 1999, “Help Wanted” section of the Daily 
Californian. 

Girl-X (1997: 20). 

Bourdieu (1984: 357). 

Bourdieu (1984: 367). 

Sprinkle (1998: 118-19). 

Urban Justice Center (2005: 32). 

Bourdieu (1984: 365). 

In discussing entrapment, Diana is referring to the police practice of arresting 
sex workers at the point that they agree to engage in a sex act for money. The 
officers that I observed during my fieldwork would typically make arrests only 
after a transaction was verbally agreed on and an “act of furtherance” had 
occurred. Legally speaking, an act of furtherance is a gesture that indicates 
that the sex worker is prepared to carry through with her end of the bargain. 
See also Urban Justice Center (2003). 

See, e.g., Huang (1998a and 1998b). 

Boulware (1999), Schwartz (2001), Goodell (2001), Jacobs (2004). 

The erotic review sites that clients frequent are also subdivided by market 
niche. One high-end site (which reviews only female escorts who advertise on 
the Internet) asks clients to rate women on a 1 to ro scale in terms of both ap- 
pearance and performance (e.g., 9 = “I forgot it was a service”). There are also 
sites geared specifically toward budget shoppers, the most well-known of which 
advertises itself as a place where “Cheap Bastards Find Quality Ladies.” 
Bourdieu (1984: 368). 

See also Meretrix (2001) and www.escortsupport.com (2004). The blogspot 
www.sacredwhore.com (last accessed 6/1/o5) contains a listing of online pub- 
lications and links to sixteen distinct online communities, including separate 
chat rooms for sacred whores, queer sex workers, and sex workers’ partners. 
There are also a growing number of “how to” books and Web sites for clients, 
which advise men on the particulars of locating sex workers, tipping, and ses- 
sion etiquette. See, e.g., Christina (2004), Itiel (1998), and Fuffle and Spanks 
(2003). 

See, e.g., Queen (1997) and Stubbs (1994). 

See, e.g., Monet (1994: 58). 

For related accounts, see the documentary film, “Big Girls: Big, Beautiful 
Women in the Adult Entertainment Industry” (dir. Sara McCool, 2000), and 
Frank (2002a), Funari (1997), and Chapkis (1997). 
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Hamlin (2002); Landes (2005). As part of her activist agenda, MacAllister 
regularly conducts “big burlesque” exotic dancing workshops in the Bay Area, 
providing instruction in “everything from tassel-twirling, to stage presence, 
to costume and makeup tips.” See www.bigburlesque.com. (last accessed 
5/30/2005). 

See also Lever and Dolnick (2000). 

As the San Francisco-based sex worker and writer Carol Queen has argued, 
“We create sexual situations with very clear boundaries, for ourselves and 
for our clients. In fact, one of the things that people are paying us for is clear 
boundaries. ... Same thing with seeing a psychotherapist; there you are paying 
someone to tell your secrets to, someone you can trust will not judge you and 
who at least won’t interrupt you in the middle and start telling you their secrets. 
Instead, you are getting focused attention” (quoted in Chapkis 1997: 77). 
Mullings (2000: 229). See also MacCannell (1976), Mowforth and Munt 
(1998), and West and Carrier (2004). On the quest for authenticity in sex 
tourism, see Padilla (forthcoming). 


2” 6 


Frank (2002a). The burgeoning genres of “amateur,” “reality,” and “alterna- 
tive” porn also exemplify many men’s preference for commercially mediated 
access to “real” women (rather than seasoned professionals). See, e.g., Pat- 
terson (2004) and Mayer (2004). 

On strippers’ own strategic signaling of authenticity to their clients, see Wood 
(2000) and Massey and Hope (2005). 

The notion of “counterfeit intimacy” is developed in Foote (1954), Boles and 
Garbin (1974), and Ronai and Ellis (1989). The writings of Arlie Hochschild 
distinguish between the practices of “surface acting” and “deep acting” in 
emotional life (2003: 92-93). While the former conveys something akin to 
Erving Goffman’s notion of impression management, the latter term is used 
synonymously with “emotional labor” (see chap. 3, n. 21 above). Hochschild 
notes that middle-class jobs typically call for “deep acting” (“an appreciation 
of display rules, feeling rules”), while working-class jobs “more often call for 
the individual’s external behavior and the products of it” (102). This contrast 
also captures the distinction I am seeking to make between postindustrial and 
modern-industrial forms of sexual labor. 

The terms “front stage” and “back stage” derive from Erving Goffman’s dra- 
maturgical analysis of social roles and the management of identity. See Goff- 
man (1959) and MacCannell (1976). 

For one woman’s story of her oscillations between sex worker and client, see 
Monet (1997). 

Pateman (1988: 184). Carole Pateman presents a radical feminist critique of 
renditions of the shift from status to contract which regard this transition as a 
move toward freedom and equality (see, e.g., Maine [1861] 1917). She argues 
that procontract defenders of prostitution typically envision a world in which 
prostitution is universalizable, where “Anyone who needs a sexual service 
should have access to the market, whether male or female, young or old, black 
or white, ugly or beautiful, deformed or handicapped. .. . The female hunch- 
back as well as the male hunchback will be able to find a seller of services” 
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(192). Pateman insists, however, that such a vision is naive from a feminist 
point of view, given that the very existence of prostitution is predicated on the 
prior existence of gendered domination. 

See Milkman and Dwyer (2002), McCall (2001), Esping-Andersen (1999, 
1990), and Sassen (1998). 

See U.S. Bureau of Census (2001). Drawing on the latest census data, the 
New York Times has reported that San Francisco has the lowest percentage of 
children under eighteen of any large city in the nation (14.5 percent, as com- 
pared with 25.7 percent nationwide). Seattle, Boston, Honolulu, Portland, 
Miami, Denver, Minneapolis, Austin, and Atlanta (“all considered, healthy, 
vibrant urban areas”) follow closely behind (Egan 2005). The best-known 
statement of the relationship between postindustrial economies and the rise 
of gay culture (though he mistakes the direction of the causal relationship) 
is Richard Florida’s The Rise of the Creative Class (2002). See also Castells 
(1997: 202-21) and Knopp (1992). 

See Williams (2004) and Juffer (1998). In September of 2001, Tracy Quan’s 
semi-autobiographical Diary of a Manhattan Call Girl was designated a Cos- 
mopolitan magazine “chick pick” (other titles included the fictional Asking 
for Trouble, about a single woman who falls in love with a male escort) (“Fab 
Fall Reads” 2001: 342). More recently, adult film actress Jenna Jameson’s 
How to Make Love Like a Porn Star spent several months on the New York 
Times bestseller list (Wyatt 2004). 

Dudley (2004). 

St. John (2004). 

Bellafante (2001). 

In an article which documents the surge in San Francisco women willing to 
work as exotic dancers in the mid-1990s, Kerwin Kaye quotes one dancer’s 
observations regarding the sudden influx: “It became very trendy to be a strip- 
per, and you could actually say ‘I’m an exotic dancer’ on your housing and 
employment applications. When I first started working, people put down that 
they were therapists, or management was willing to say that you worked in 
the office there. But by the time I left, you could say that you worked... and 
no one blinked an eye . . . it became socially acceptable to be a stripper in 
San Francisco. And everyone and her sister was taking off her clothes” (Kaye 


1999b: 50). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1. Seen. ro below. 


My focus in this chapter is on heterosexual male desire and consumption 
patterns—the primary commercial sex market in which the state intervenes, 
and the almost exclusive focus of state discourse. In touristic urban centers, 
heterosexual prostitution is estimated to comprise approximately two-thirds 
of the overall market (Leigh 1994b). Although there is some literature on the 
emergence of women as consumers of pornographic spectacles and images 
(Juffer 1998; Ehrenreich, Hess, and Jacobs 1986), and on the recent phenome- 
non of female sex tourism to the Caribbean (de Albuquerque 1998, O’Connell 
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Davidson 1998), there is still scant evidence that any significant number of 
female clients of prostitutes—either lesbian or heterosexual—exists domesti- 
cally. The lack of such a market reveals a great deal about the persistently 
gendered nature of commercial sexual consumption. 

3. See, e.g., Pheterson (1993) and Lefler (1999). The first arrests of clients in the 
United States (which were intermittent and few in number) followed a 1975 
case brought by the American Civil Liberties Union before a California state 
court, which noted “the plain unvarnished fact . . . that men and women 
engaged in proscribed sexual behavior are not treated equally” (MacDonald 
1978, Cs). On the increase in client arrest rates in mid-1990s San Francisco, 
see Marinucci (1995a), describing a 25 percent increase in client arrest rates, 
and (1995b), quoting San Francisco Police Department statistics indicating a 
dramatic rise in prostitution-related arrests of male clients, to 1,000 of 4,900 
total. By 2002, men accounted for 75 percent of all prostitution-related ar- 
rests in San Francisco, and by 2004, the city was arresting twice as many men 
as women for prostitution-related offenses (Hargrove 2005, Conroy 2006). 
On the emergence of a similar phenomenon in New York City carried out as 
part of Mayor Rudolph Giuliani’s “Quality of Life” campaigns, see Pierre- 
Pierre (1994) and Nieves (1999). In 2005, aggregate national data suggested 
that men accounted for slightly more than one-third of all people arrested on 
prostitution-related charges (Hargrove 2005). 

4. Recent federal legislation in the United States has included the Trafficking 
Victims Protection Reauthorization Act (2005), which stipulates stepped up 
interventions against clients of prostitution (see chap. 7), and the Protect Act 
(2003), which strengthens penalties against the production, distribution, and 
possession of child pornography and the patronage of underage prostitutes 
abroad (U.S. Dept. of Justice 2003). 

5. Janice Irvine (1993) notes that the literature of twelve-step groups specializing 
in sexual addiction defines the disorder thus: “Any form of sex with one’s self 
or with partners other than the spouse is progressively addictive and destruc- 
tive. Thus, for the married sexaholic, sexual sobriety means having sex only 
with the spouse, including no form of sex with one’s self. For the unmar- 
ried . . . freedom from sex of any kind. For all . . . progressive victory over 
lust” (213). 

See, e.g., Kulick (2005), Kaye (1999a). 

7. Since the year 2000, “demand” has become the new buzzword among policy 
makers and activists, largely as a response to the 1998 Swedish law unilater- 
ally criminalizing the purchase (but not the sale) of sexual services. A fuller 
analysis of the Swedish law and its repercussions is provided in chap. 6. 

8. Twelve of the client interviews were conducted face-to-face and lasted from 
one to four hours each. The remaining interviews were conducted over the 
telephone. Interviewees were residents of four different San Francisco Bay 
Area municipalities and were recruited through referrals from sex-worker in- 
formants and through ads placed in local heterosexual and gay male sex news- 
papers. They were patrons in a range of different commercial sex markets, 
including massage parlors, independent sex workers, street prostitutes, escort 
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agencies, telephone sex, and strip clubs. Fourteen of the fifteen interviewees 
were white; the other interviewee identified as Mexican. While to some ex- 
tent this reflects the racially skewed and stratified composition of sex-industry 
consumers, another salient issue here may have been my means of contact- 
ing participants. Snowball samples were generated through white, educated, 
indoor sex workers, who tend to have an upper-income and predominantly 
white clientele. Furthermore, interviewees who responded to my ad may have 
done so in part as a kind of therapy-seeking behavior. Although the response 
to my ads was overwhelming—I had approximately fifty responses to the two 
ads in the first day alone—the kinds of people who responded may have mir- 
rored the kinds of people who seek out psychotherapy, who are again, dispro- 
portionately white and middle-class. 

Although the majority of my data in this chapter derive from fieldwork 
and in-depth interviews, data were also gleaned through Internet chat rooms 
that clients frequent. To the extent that my analysis relies on chat room data, 
the question of reliability may emerge for some readers because of the po- 
tential difficulty in ascertaining the extent to which the accounts presented 
are fantasy-driven and thus (partially or entirely) fictional. In my research, I 
addressed this potential concern in two ways: by making sure that my online 
observations were consistent with my observations in other venues, and by 
viewing this material as less reflective of clients’ actual practices than of their 
subjective desires and meanings. 

Luker (1998). Scattered efforts to intervene in patterns of male sexual con- 
sumption have even earlier precedents. For example, Jennine Hurl-Eamon 
(2004) has described the arrest of a handful of male patrons of Westminster 
prostitutes between 1690 and 1720. 

See, e.g., Davis ([1937] 1985), Schwarz (1954), Greenwald (1958), and Parsons 
(1960). In some midcentury texts, normalized and pathologized construc- 
tions of commercial sexual consumption exist side by side. Schwarz (1954) 
in which the 
“compulsive” consumer is pathologized while the “occasional” consumer is 


> 


and Greenwald (1958), e.g., present similar “john typologies,’ 


normalized. 

Pheterson (1993: 55). For some second-wave feminist critiques of the gendered 
double standard in the enforcement of prostitution laws, see McIntosh (1978), 
Milman (1980), Hobson (1987) and Hgigard and Finstad (1992). 

Relevant studies include Mansson (1987), Prieur and Taksdahl (1993), Al- 
lison (1994), Atchison, Fraser, and Lowman (1998), Campbell (1998), Prasad 
(1999), Frank (1998, 2002a), and Anderson and O’Connell Davidson (2003). 
Despite the radicalism that has been attributed to Kinsey (and often used to 
discredit him), in ironic conformity with the functionalism and normative 
marital model of his time, Kinsey distinguished between a category of “occa- 
sional buyers” (69 percent of the adult male population) and those for whom 
prostitutes were a frequent form of “sexual outlet.” He found that 21 percent 
of white men with a college education, 26 percent of white men without a 
college education, and 33 percent of African American men with a college 
education pertained to the latter group. No data were included on African 
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American men with less than a college education because of problems with 
sampling (Sullivan and Simon 1998: 153). 

As is typical in the literature, Sullivan and Simon narrowly equate “paid sex” 
with the patronage of prostitutes, ignoring other types of commercial sexual 
transactions (lap dancing, phone sex, etc.). According to their findings, the 
rate of men who have visited prostitutes is just 1 in 20 for men age eighteen 
to twenty-four, but is 1 in 3 for men age fifty-three to sixty. They report that 
military service increases the chances that a man will have paid for sex by 
23 percent, and that “more education initially tends to cause decreases in the 
likelihood of prostitution visitation, bottoming out at trade school degrees, 
and then results in increases in prostitution patronage continuing through 
advanced degrees” (1998: 150). 

Sullivan and Simon (1998: 139-40). I consider this particular finding to be 
quite questionable, given contravening ethnographic evidence from my own 
and others’ research. In San Francisco, sex workers of all racial and ethnic 
backgrounds and working at a variety of levels described a preference for 
white and Asian customers. African American female street prostitutes work- 
ing with pimps told me that their men often discouraged them from seeing 
black customers because they were seen as competition. One African Ameri- 
can “independent” street prostitute remarked that “Brothers always think 
they can get freebies. I don’t date black men.” The sole African American man 
on one municipal vice squad explained to me that black men rarely got rotated 
to vice because it was difficult for them to go undercover as johns when they 
were doing prostitution arrests. 

This tendency was particularly pronounced in indoor and upscale commer- 
cial sex markets, both heterosexual and gay. Three different women who had 
worked in Nevada’s legalized brothels explained that when a white customer 
presented himself at the door, the women who were working that evening 
were required by the house to “line up” for selection, but when an African 
American man presented himself, line-up was not obligatory. Among the in- 
door independent sex workers that I came to know in San Francisco, there was 
a particular preference for Asian and then white “dot-commers” and other 
businessmen, who were seen as the most polite, reliable, and lucrative source 
of income. One white sex worker I spoke with pulled her advertisement from 
the print media and decided to only advertise online so as to better target her 
preferred market niche. Approximately half of her exclusively middle-class- 
and-up clientele was white; the other half was Asian. For other accounts of the 
paradigmatic whiteness of sex-industry consumers, see Flowers (1998), Nagle 
(1997b), Ophelian (1999), Gant (2000), and Leigh (2004: 26). 

Sullivan and Simon (1998: 152). 

Monto (2000). 

See, e.g., Hoigard and Finstad (1992), McKeganey and Barnard (1996), Flow- 
ers (1998), O’Connell Davidson (1998), and Kulick (1998). 

Allison (1994), Prasad (1999). 

Allison (1994: 23). 

Prasad (1999: 188). 
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Prasad (1999: 181, 206). Katharine Frank (2002a) has similarly sought to 
situate her study of contemporary strip club patrons within the context of 
postmodern cultural transformations. However, in contrast to the accounts 
above, Frank argues that clients’ persistent desire for authentic intimate en- 
counters with strippers occurs despite (rather than because of) its location 
within a postmodern cultural milieu. 

In The Social Organization of Sexuality, Edward Laumann and his colleagues 
use the terms relational and recreational to designate distinct normative ori- 
entations toward sexual behavior (1994). Here, I use the terms both to dis- 
tinguish between different normative models and to indicate the successive 
emergence of historically specific configurations of sexual and emotional life. 
In contrasting recreational sexuality with relational sexuality, I seek to distin- 
guish the former from the romantic residues and intertwined life trajectories 
that typically accompany the notion of a “relationship,” but I do not mean to 
suggest that it must lack a meaningful intersubjective component. 

See, e.g., Giddens (1992), O’Connell Davidson (1998), Kimmel (2000), and 
Mansson (2001). 

See also Stein (1974), who argues that men’s primary reason for seeking out 
call girls is to receive oral sex, which their wives are reluctant to perform. 
See Sykes and Matza (1957). 

See, e.g., Swidler (1980), Ehrenreich (1983), Giddens (1992), Hochschild 
(1994a), and Rountree (2000). Giddens’s Transformation of Intimacy (1992) 
employs a “compensatory” model of men’s participation in commercial sex, 
while also describing more general reconfigurations in late capitalist para- 
digms of intimacy. 

Although I did not speak with the clients’ primary sexual partners directly, I 
did ask my interviewees if their partners were inclined to see their commercial 
sexual activity in the same way as themselves. Notably, most men reported 
that they chose not to tell their partners about their activities. The reactions 
of the partners who were told ranged from grudging acceptance to hurt and 
disapproval, providing evidence of the extent to which heterosexual men (fig- 
ured mostly as desiring subjects) and their female partners (figured mostly as 
exchangeable objects) may have divergent interests with respect to the prolif- 
eration and normalization of sexual commerce. 

Pateman (1988: 198). 

On clients’ motivations during the Progressive Era, see Rosen (1982: 97). 
Ehrenreich (1983). 

Frank (2002a: 25). 

In cities which cater to new middle-class consumers, the democratization 
of sexual access to women is typically coded in a language of luxury; in post- 
modern cities which cater to working-class tourists a different language may 
prevail. A recent visit to Las Vegas, Nevada, for example, revealed that a 
frequent motif among the 100+ escort ads in the Yellow Pages is “discount 
rates.” Advertisers boast that they provide the “lowest prices” for their services 
and may even offer “money back guarantees.” One 2006 ad for an erotic 


. 


massage parlor featured “discounts for first-time callers,” “discounts for 
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extended time,” “discounts for repeat customers,” and “discounts for senior 
citizens.” 

Marx was the first to note the ironic leveling capacity of market transactions, 
though in lament rather than in celebration: “That which is for me through 
the medium of money—that for which I can pay (i-e., which money can buy) 
that am I, the possessor of the money. The extent of the power of money is my 
power. Money’s properties are my properties and essential powers—the prop- 
erties and powers of its possessor. Thus what I am and am capable of is by no 
means determined by my individuality. I am ugly, but I can buy for myself the 
most beautiful of women” (Marx [1844] 1978: 103). 

Frank (2002a: 205). 

Pateman (1988: 199). 

Giddens (1992: 77). 

Irvine (1993), Keane (2002). See also Kaye (2002), who notes that “Begin- 
ning in the early 1980s ...a proliferation of recovery groups rose to address 
almost every imaginable sort of compulsion: sex, love, gambling, overeating, 
“undereating” (i.e., anorexia), impotence, shoplifting, self-mutilation, over- 
spending.” Kaye observes that “although the diversity is remarkable, it is not 
infinite. A behavior must simultaneously be subjectively desired and socially 
problematized in order to be seen as an ‘addiction’ (e.g., while there may be 
‘women who love too much,’ thanks to the relational changes wrought by 
feminism, there are as yet no ‘women who love their children too much’).” 

In Foucault’s lexicon, “biopower” refers to Western power in its modern in- 
carnation, “characterized by increasing organization of population and wel- 
fare for the sake of increased force and productivity” (see Dreyfus and Rabi- 
now 1982: 7-8). 

See, e.g., Harvey (1990), Castells (1997), Illouz (1997), and Jakobsen (2002). 
The political theorist Wendy Brown has devised the term “reactionary foun- 
dationalism” to refer to the postmodern longing for fixity and durable attach- 
ments (Brown 1995). For a modern-industrial precursor to this argument, see 
Simmel ([1907] 1971). 

In a 2002 study of the “John School” program in Toronto, Wortley, Fischer, 
and Webster also found that relatively few of the program participants came 
from affluent or professional/managerial backgrounds. They similarly postu- 
lated that “the types of men who ultimately attend the John School program 
may reflect the demographics of the neighborhoods and individuals that are 
most often targeted by police ‘sting’ operations and other antiprostitution 
initiatives” (378). In a 2005 analysis of clients arrested for prostitution in 
Chicago during a four-month period, John Conroy evaluated arrest photos 
to conclude that of 524 images, more than 80 percent appeared to be African 
American or Hispanic. “Suburbanites and tourists accounted for less than 
one mug shot in five, and even in this group nearly three johns in five were 
black or Hispanic. The wealthy suburbs north of Evanston had not a single 
representative” (Conroy 2006). 

Ruth Rosen observed a split between the interests of large- and small-scale 
business owners earlier in the century, when large-scale business interests 
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. San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution (1994). 
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(real estate agents, landlords, and owners of saloons and breweries) supported 
organized brothel prostitution, whereas small shopkeepers opposed it (Rosen 
1982: 77). This split seems to parallel contemporary trends. 

Pheterson (1993: 44). 

Marinucci (1995a and b), Kilman and Watson-Smyth (1998), Symbaluk and 
Jones (1998), Lefler (1999), Monto (2000), Nieves (1999), Weitzer (2000b), 
“Norfalk’s ‘John School’” (2005). 

Hamilton (1999), Weitzer (2000b). 

“Names” (1999), “Suburban Detroit” (1999). 

Lewis (1999), Fowler (2003), McCord (2004), “Durham Police” (2004), “Con- 
victed Johns” (2005), Conroy (2006). 

Lefler (1999), “NSW” (1999), Weitzer (2000b), “Urban Warrior” (2004), 
Botonis (2004). 

Castells (1996), Kempadoo (1998). 

In cities other than San Francisco, the moral project of retaining a relational 
paradigm of sexual intimacy is one that is often shared by prominent frac- 
tions of both feminist and evangelical Christian movements, and which has 
arguably contributed to the “strange bedfellows” phenomenon of their joint 
activism around prostitution. This overlap is apparent in the recent develop- 
ment of faith-based client intervention programs such as Operation Destiny 
in Danville, California. The program helps men to cease their engagement 
in “inappropriate” sexual behaviors, such as patronizing prostitutes, and to 
redirect their energies toward their families and God (Hughes 2004). 
Weitzer (2000b). 


See, e.g., Ehrenreich (1983), Juffer (1998). 


CHAPTER SIX 

For a discussion of the scope and profitability of the online sex industry in 
Amsterdam (the epicenter for Europe), see Davies and Wonke (2000). 

As described by Linda Williams (1989), by the late 1970s, the “money shot” 
(i.e., the depiction of the external ejaculation of the penis for the sake of 
narrative climax) became a staple feature of hard-core pornographic film. 
Presumably, it is eliminated from live pornographic performances such as 
the one described in order to enable men to complete their four to six daily 
performances. 

In November of 2005, the travel company Thomas Cook came under fire by 
feminist groups in the United States and Britain for launching guided family 
tours of the Amsterdam red-light district. The slogan “under threes go free” 
was purportedly featured in the company’s advertisements (Gallagher 2005, 
Hunt 2005, Bowes 2005). 

All three cities have approximately 750,000 residents and economies weighted 
heavily toward tourism, business and personal services, and high technology 
(Smith 1996, Milkman and Dwyer 2002, Swedish Institute 2001, Terhorst 
et al. 2003). My fieldwork consisted of sixty formal interviews with key fig- 
ures involved in national prostitution debates (government officials, public 
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prosecutors, social workers, police officers, academic specialists, feminist or- 
ganizers, and sex-workers’ rights activists) as well as on-site observations on 
streetwalking strolls, in brothels, bars, and massage parlors, drop-in centers, 
and other social service facilities. While the bulk of my research was con- 
ducted in Amsterdam and Stockholm, I also conducted some fieldwork in 
several smaller Dutch and Scandinavian cities (e.g., in Utrecht, Leiden, and 
the Hague in the Netherlands, and in Goteborg in Sweden), as well as in Oslo, 
Norway, and Copenhagen, Denmark. I have provided a fuller description of 
my research process in the methodological appendix. 

Hobson (1987: 30). 

Gelb (1989: 138), Wolfe (1989), Lenneer-Axelson (1991). As such, it is inter- 
esting to note that it is also a country in which there has been a marked ab- 
sence of any strong or tangible second-wave women’s movement. The relative 
gender equality that Sweden is noted for has been achieved not through the 
civil sphere but through the early incorporation of “women’s interests” into 
formal government institutions. According to Hobson (1999), the downsizing 
of the Swedish public sector in the 1990s has, however, led to a recent spate of 
more vocal feminist activism. 

Hobson (1987), Jeffreys (1997), Boéthius (1999), Farley and Kelly (2000). 
Hobson (1987), Chapkis (1997), Weitzer (2000b), Kuo (2002). “Harm reduc- 
tion” refers to social-service approaches to prostitution and drug dependency 
that seek to reduce the associated harms without requiring the abolition of 
the sex industry or total abstinence by the drug user (Sorge 1991; Kilvington, 
Day, and Ward 2001). 

Legalized prostitution can also be found in Austria, Germany, Australia, and 
New Zealand, as well as in the state of Nevada. See Outshoorn (2004), Haus- 
beck and Brents (2000), Perkins et al. (1994), and Jordan (2005). 

See, e.g., Van Wesenbeeck (1995), Barry (1995), Alexander (1987), Leigh 
(1998), and Weitzer (2000b). Leigh (1998) articulates the differences between 
these models from a perspective that is akin to my own view, arguing that 
they merely represent “ideal types” within a field of highly complex configu- 
rations of policy. 

The fact that the United States is often held to be a nation that relegates most 
of its moral issues to regulation by the market (Wolfe 1989, Esping-Andersen 
1990), yet officially prohibits the exchange of sexual services for payment, 
might at first blush appear to present a contradiction. Although theorists writ- 
ing in the utilitarian tradition have often embraced market logics to argue 
against state intervention in prostitution, economic logics have also been used 
to justify its prohibition (Satz 1995). Barbara Hobson has described a ten- 
sion in the United States between a commitment to free market principles 
and a tradition of intervention in moral concerns, thus explaining its history 
of “radical swings in policy between all-out campaigns against prostitution 
and sufferance of its existence” (1990: 4). On the exceptionalism of Nevada 
(historically rooted in a migrant mining economy and a culture of “cowboy,” 
antifederalist libertarianism), see Hausbeck and Brents (2000). 

Hobson (1987), Hoigard and Finstad (1992), Davis (1993). 
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Less frequently, social work and reeducation programs have also attempted to 
target clients, as with the Swedish KAST project which began in 1997, featur- 
ing social workers doing outreach to male sexual clients and offering them 
counseling (Torgny Sjégren, KAST, interview, June 18, 1999). By the begin- 
ning of this decade, severe budget cuts in the Netherlands began to severely 
inhibit service provision of all sorts. The red-light district’s Prostitution Infor- 
mation Center lost its government funding and the Mr. A. de Graaf Stichting, 
the Dutch research institute for prostitution issues, founded in 1961, closed its 
doors. 

Hobson (2005), Outshoorn (2004a, 2005), Kligman (2005), Kilvington, Day, 
and Ward (2001). 

Mansson (1981: 311), Jan Visser, Mr. A. de Graaf Stichting, interview, June 9, 
1999. 

Definitional struggles over what constitutes the crime and human rights vio- 
lations of “trafficking” continue to abound. The most recent United Nations 
Protocol against Trafficking in Persons defines trafficking broadly, to encom- 
pass multiple forms of forced migration and forced labor beyond prostitution 
(including, most commonly, domestic work, sweatshop labor, and agricultural 
work). Nevertheless, many antitrafficking activists and state agents deem 
trafficking to be synonymous with all forms of prostitution, whether forced 
or voluntary (see, e.g., Saunders 2004; Saunders and Soderlund 2004). 

On the conflation of feminism, nationalism, and antitrafficking sentiment in 
the passage of the 1998 Swedish law prohibiting the purchase of sex, see Ku- 
lick (2003) and Gould (2002). Joyce Outshoorn (2004b) and Marieke Van 
Doorninck of the Mr. A. de Graaf Stichting (interview, July 2002) have both 
noted the gap between Dutch feminist demands and state policies regarding 
the rights of illegal migrant sex workers. See also Doezema (1998) and Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Justice (2004). 

Interview, June 18, 1999. 

Mansson (1992: Io). 

Violence against Women Fact Sheet (1999). 

Within Sweden, variants of commercial sexual exchange that depart from 
the classical heterosexual exchange model of women offering services to men 
have been insufficiently acknowledged or understood. The crafters of a re- 
cent survey of online sexual services in Sweden were thus baffled to discover 
that of 2,668 entries, the majority of the sellers were men (National Board of 
Health and Welfare 1999). 

Violence against Women Fact Sheet (1999). 

Nordic Baltic Campaign (2002). On the relationship between the new Swed- 
ish law and the invention of a new category of “pervert” in Swedish society, 
see Kulick (2005). 

Since the 1960s and 1970s, the hallmarks of Swedish gender equality pol- 
icy have included state-run child care programs and generous parental leave 
and pension systems which have allowed Swedish women to enter the labor 
force in record numbers. See Florin and Nilsson (1998), Earles (2004), Hob- 
son (1999), and Rabo (1997). Beginning in the late 1970s, feminist-identified 
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parliamentarians sought to intervene in the sexual arena as well. Through 
the 1980s, antipornography legislation was made stricter through successive 
bans on child pornography (1980), on sexual violence in films and videos 
(1986), and on sexual violence in pictures and print (1989) (Bygdeman and 
Lindahl 1994: 72). Feminist interventions in prostitution policy date back to 
1977, when the government created its first “prostitution project,” sending 
a team of researchers and social workers to Malm to investigate and to at- 
tempt to curb the prostitution explosion in one Swedish port city. The project 
gave rise to similar efforts in Goteborg, Stockholm, and Noorkjoping, and 
led to the government’s creation of the first national prostitution commission 
(Mansson 1981: 311). The report that was eventually issued by the commis- 
sion resulted in a new national prostitution policy which aimed to address the 
problem both through legal measures and through expanded social services. 
In 1982, the law against vagrancy was removed from the penal code and was 
supplanted by several key policy revisions: profiteering (including newspaper 
advertising and the renting out of flats) was prohibited; pornographic “live 
shows” in places open to the public were banned; prostitution was crimi- 
nalized for sellers under twenty years of age; and the Swedish government 
was required by law to fund research on methods of preventing prostitution 
(Swedish Prostitution Commission 1993; Women and Men 1995). For ad- 
ditional discussion of feminist interventions in Swedish sex law, see Kulick 
(2003, 2005). 

Kulick (2003: 207). 

The results of the referendum vote by which Swedish voters elected to enter 
the European Union were closely divided: 52.2 percent of voters were in favor, 
and 46.9 percent of voters were against (Kulick 2003: 214 ftnt. 15). 
Mansson (1992: 8). 

Swedish Prostitution Commission (1993: 3-4). The 1993 committee initially 
recommended the criminalization of both the buyer and the seller, arguing 
that bilateral criminalization would have the greatest general deterrent ef- 
fect. This proposal was rejected by virtually all government parties consulted, 
largely on the grounds that women who were already victimized by prostitu- 
tion should not be made to suffer further penalties (Norwegian Ministry of 
Justice 2004; interview with Anne Rygh Pedersen, Swedish Social Democratic 
Party, July 22, 1999). 

See, e.g., Boéthius (1999), Farley and Kelly (2000), and Raymond (2003). 
Winberg (2002), Ekberg (2002), Swedish Ministry of Foreign Affairs (2003), 
Orback (2005). 

Before the passage of the new law, there were never more than 1,000 street 
prostitutes in all of Sweden, even according to the most liberal estimates (Ku- 
lick 2003: 200), with street prostitution constituting no more than a third 
of the overall market (Norwegian Ministry of Justice 2004). Data collected 
through the 1990s reveal that approximately one quarter of Swedish pros- 
titutes were migrants, compared to upward of 50 percent and as much as 
80 percent in countries suchas the Netherlands and Germany (Randers-Pehrson 
and Jessen 2000: 1; TAMPEP 2002: 243ff). 
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Unlike in the United States, even the use of police decoys is considered en- 
trapment. As of 2001, the police had made eighty-six arrests and twenty con- 
victions (Anders Gripelov, head of the Prostitution Patrol Force, interview, 
July 8, 2002). 

Pettersson and Tiby (2003: 163). Another definitional difficulty is entailed by 
the Swedish law’s equation of the crime of prostitution with the purchase of a 
“temporary sexual relationship.” (“Anyone who for remuneration procures a 
temporary sexual relationship will be guilty—if their action is not punishable 
by some other offense according to the penal code—of purchasing sexual ser- 
vices, and will be sentenced to fines or prison for not more than six months.”) 
As Kulick rightfully inquires: “What does ‘temporary’ mean exactly? Should 
it cover regular clients, who maintain long term relationships with individual 
sex workers, or are they exempt from prosecution? And... what exactly con- 
stitutes ‘a sexual relationship’? . .. what exactly has to be done to whom for a 
given interaction to be considered ‘sexual’?” (2003: 202). 

Pettersson and Tiby (2003: 154). 

The Swedish police have been involved in only one case which involved sex 
purchased indoors. In a 2003 case associated with trafficking, a list of cli- 
ents was found by the police while going through the computer records of a 
Stockholm brothel. Due to strict laws against entrapment, the police conduct 
no undercover operations in brothels—whether or not trafficking is suspected 
(Norwegian Ministry of Justice 2004: 10). 

Swedish “company clubs” are the approximate equivalent of “gentleman’s 
clubs” in the United States. 

On the law’s exclusion of Swedish sex workers from city streets, see also 
Ostergren (2004); on the spatialization of social hierarchy in Sweden, see Pred 
(2000). 

Roane (1998), Israely (2000), Davies and Wonke (2000). 

The penal code provides that a person “promoting or improperly deriving 
economic advantage from another person having casual sexual relations in 
return for payment can be convicted of procuring and imprisoned for up to 
four years. .. . Procuring can include, not only the more traditional activities 
of the pimp or the panderer, but also other forms of promotion such as sex 
advertisements in newspapers, travel arrangements and so on. Special penal 
liablility—the same as for procuring—is incurred .. . by a property owner 
when a tenanted apartment is used for prostitution” (Swedish Prostitution 
Commission 1993: 3). 

As Tanya explained to me,” For a Swedish girl working by herself, it’s usually 
1,500 [kronor] for an hour of services. Sometimes, on the street, the client 
would be able to bargain her down to 1,000 kr. Now that it’s only drug ad- 
dicts left on the street, the price has gone way down. A blow job was usually 
500 kr. So when I started to employ Swedish girls, I would charge 1,500 to 
3,000 (for a half hour or one hour), and take half. Now if I want to make the 
same profit with the Estonian girls, I pay 500 kronor per girl, which leaves 
750 for me for a half hour date. The meeting costs the client 1,250. So it’s 
slightly cheaper for him, and he gets a higher quality girl. For a one-hour 
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date, the price is 1,600 to 2,500. The girl gets 500 for half an hour, and 800 
for one hour. But actually, I have found that the girls are happy with even 
less, anywhere from 300 to 500, so I have started paying that.” At the time 
the interview was conducted, the exchange rate was approximately 9 kronor 
to the dollar. Thus, each woman would earn approximately $30 to $50 for a 
half-hour date, while Tanya would earn $80. For an hour date, the women 
whom Tanya employed would earn approximately $90, and Tanya would 
earn $180. 

For an ethnographic account of some of the conditions that propel Latin 
American transvestite prostitutes to seek employment in the European sex 
industry, see Kulick (1998). 

In anticipation of the law’s passage, the city of Amsterdam began to officially 
regulate prostitution through a system of licenses in 1996 (Mr. A. de Graaf 
Stichting 2004). 

Van Oostveen (1997). 

Visser (1997: 4). 

TAMPEP (2002), Outshoorn (2004b). 

Although the women had technically been working illegally even before the 
passage of the new law, their places of employment had not been regularly 
policed. 

Interview with Kersten Van Dalen, night manager of the Amsterdam /uis- 
kamer, October 9, 2003; “Rotterdam Shuts Door” (2004); van Soomeren 
(2004). 

Hugo, Dutch Association of Sex Club Owners, interview, July 1999; Yvonne, 
spokesperson for the Excellent Group (Dutch Brothel Owner’s Association), 
interview, July 18, 2002. 

Brants (1998: 624). 

Marieke Van Doorninck, Mr. A. de Graaf Stichting, interview, July 18, 2002; 
Licia Brussa, TAMPEP (Transnational AIDS/STD Prevention among Migrant 
Prostitutes in Europe), interview, July 8, 2003. 

Van Doorninck, interview, July 18, 2002. 

Doezema (1998: 42). A cogent critique of the “forced vs. voluntary” distinc- 
tion in prostitution policy has also been provided by Chapkis (2005). 

Van Doorninck, interview, July 18, 2002. 

Randers-Pehrson and Jessen (2000: 1), TAMPEP (2002: 242). Providing pre- 
cise statistical counts of sex-industry workers is notoriously difficult, as num- 
bers are generally gleaned from police or social workers; using official counts 
of identifiable prostitutes as measures of the size of the sex industry in general 
presents even greater difficulties. Nonetheless, the numbers can serve as a 
rough portrait of differences in the scope and character of sexual commerce 
in diverse contexts. 

See, e.g., Walkowitz (1980), Beisel (1997), Luker (1998), and Brown (1995). 
The sexualization of public culture has also inspired antiprostitution activism 
on the part of women’s organizations that do not consider themselves femi- 
nist. Evangelical Christian women have historically played an active role in 
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shaping prostitution policy not only in the United States but also in countries 
such as Norway, Britain, and the Netherlands (Hobson 1987). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The “Economic Justice for Sex Workers” Symposium took place at the Uni- 
versity of California, Hastings College of the Law in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, on March 28, 1999. For a summary of the proceedings, see Shah (1999). 
In similar fashion, contemporary struggles within queer politics and theory 
over questions of assimilationism—e.g., the pursuit of marriage or other forms 
of state-recognized, rights-endowed partnerships, versus the celebration of a 
“public” sexuality that is unmoored by durable romantic attachments—are 
conflicts that have emanated from the dramatic and multifaceted cultural 
changes that have taken place in postindustrial societies since the late 1960s. 
Pertinent discussions of the queer “pleasure wars” include Pendleton (1996), 
Warner (1999), and Crain (1997). 

On the meaning of recent cultural struggles around gay marriage and gay 
rights, see Seidman (2005), Chauncey (2004), and Stein (zoor). On abor- 
tion wars, see Luker (1984), Ginsburg (1989), Petchesky (1990), and Saletan 
(2004). On the sociological significance of contemporary debates around sex 
education in schools, see Irvine (2002) and Luker (2006). 

The term “moral panic” was first deployed by British sociologist Stanley Co- 
hen (1972) and has been used by recent theorists to describe the anxieties that 
crystallize in the political and cultural field over particular constellations of 
sexual behaviors, often resulting in severely punitive responses from the state. 
See, e.g., Rubin (1989), Duggan and Hunter (1995), Warner (1999), and Stein 
(2001). 

Durkheim ([1901] 1982), Bourdieu and Wacquant (1992). 

Rosen (1982: 173). Italics in original. 


7. Kempadoo (1998), Agustin (2000: 2), Brennan (2004: 27), O’Connell David- 
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son and Sanchez Taylor (2005). 
Acker (2002), Gilfoyle (1992), Ullman (1997). 
Gilfoyle (1992: 18). 


. Gilfoyle (1992: 102), Chudacoff (1999: 38). 

. Stansell (1982), Peiss (1989). 

. Stansell (1982: 185). 

. See Griffin (2001), Dalby (1983), Downer (2001), and Ramberg (2006). In- 


deed, many contemporary sex workers have themselves sought to elicit the 
comparison between the GFE and these earlier modes of commercial sexual 
engagement, creatively blending pre- and postmodern elements in their self- 
descriptions as “tantric sex practitioners” or “modern day courtesans.” The 
Web site of one sex-worker activist of Indian descent notes that she offers 
“an in-call and out-call service for professional clients who are seeking a girl 
friend experience with a genuinely affectionate Devadasi escort.” 

Norberg (1998). 

Stanford (1966: 72), quoted in Rosen (1982: 94). 
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Cressey (1932: 129). 

The term “Taylorized sex” derives from the work of Alain Corbin (1990). 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1989, 1992, 2001), Sorrentino (1990), Kellogg and 
Mintz (1993). 

Hochschild (1997). 

Because Giddens’s (1992) “plastic sexuality” still bears a connection to a no- 
tion of private-sphere, durable romantic relationships, he uses the term “epi- 
sodic sexuality” to refer to what for him is a more troubling cultural offshoot. 
Episodic sexuality is gendered masculine, compulsive in nature, and aims to 
neutralize the anxieties that are stimulated by the threat of intimacy con- 
tained in the pure relationship and the relative emancipation of women. As 
such, episodic sexuality often finds expression in practices of commodified 
sex such as the consumption of pornography. 

Laumann et al. (1994), Bourdieu (1984). 

For a fuller discussion of these theorists, see chap. r. 

Manuel Castells defines “nonflexible” employment as full-time, year-round, 
salaried work with over three or more years in the same company (Castells 
2001). 

Illouz (1997), Beck and Beck-Gernsheim (1995), Ingraham (1999). Laurie 
Schaffner and I have noted that it is precisely during this period in which 
increasing numbers of heterosexuals have structured their lives outside the 
confines of marriage that an organized gay and lesbian movement has mobi- 
lized to gain access to marital rights (Bernstein and Schaffner 2005: xviii). 
See Laumann et al. (1994: 518-29) for similar findings pertaining to recre- 
ational sex as well as a detailed statistical breakdown of the correlation be- 
tween normative sexual orientation and membership in master status groups 
in the United States. 

Judith Stacey uses the term “recombinant families” to describe the “diverse, 
fluid, and unresolved” mélange of contemporary American familial arrange- 
ments: “[W]omen and men have been creatively remaking American fam- 
ily life during the past three decades of postindustrial upheaval. Out of the 
ashes and residue of the modern family, they have drawn on a diverse, often 
incongruous array of cultural, political, economic, and ideological resources, 
fashioning these resources into new gender and kinship strategies to cope with 
postindustrial challenges, burdens, and opportunities” (1991: 16-17). 

See Snitow (1983), Loe (1998), and Juffer (1998). The burgeoning sexual self- 
help industry, geared largely toward female consumers, emphasizes sexual 
skills, variety, and adventure. In addition to a steady proliferation of sexual 
advice columns, books, and Web sites (far too numerous to count), there are 
currently over a dozen venues in San Francisco (as well as similar offerings 
in other urban centers) that feature hands-on instruction in assorted sexual 
techniques (Hardy 2001). 

Wolf (1991), Brumberg (1997), Schaffner (2006). 

See also Foucault (1978), Rubin (1975), Giddens (1992), and Rountree 
(2000). 

Swidler (1980: 240). 
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Hochschild (1997: 229). The English Collective of Prostitutes (ECP) and its 
U.S. affiliate, US PROStitutes Collective (USPROS), are for this reason both 
affiliates of the International Wages for Housework Campaign. The two or- 
ganizations have campaigned vigorously for “the abolition of the prostitution 
laws which punish women for refusing to be poor and/or financially depen- 
dent on men” (English Collective of Prostitutes, 1992). 

On child care, see Hochschild (2000, 1997, 1994b), and Hondagneu-Sotelo 
(2001). On domestic labor, see Salzinger (1991), Romero (1992), and Parrefias 
(2000). For an intriguing analysis of women’s “unpaid sex work” in private- 
sphere, long-term heterosexual relationships, see Duncombe and Marsden 
(1996). 

O’Connell Davidson (2002). 

CATW (1998). Italics in original. 

Hughes (2000: 10). 

CATW (1998). 

Hoigard and Finstad (1992). A fuller discussion of their analysis of prosti- 
tutes’ “divided self” is provided in chap. 3. 

Shrage (1994: 119). 

Shrage (1994). 

Satz (1995: 63). 

Zelizer (1994, 2005). Following Zelizer’s model, a careful study of the distinct 
payment practices in different types of commercial sexual encounters (tip- 
ping, payment before or after services, etc.) would be worthy of pursuit. 
Doezema (1998), Chapkis (2005). 

On the abuse of domestic laborers, see Anderson and O’Connell Davidson 
(2003). On the exploitation of workers in the garment trades, see Ross (1997). 
On illegal migrant workers’ general vulnerability to violence and abuse, see 
Kyle and Koslowski (2001) and Bales (1999). 

Hochschild (2003: 102). According to Hochschild, whereas many middle- 
class jobs place a premium on an individual’s capacity to manage feelings via 
a strategy that she terms “deep acting” or “emotion work,” working-class 
jobs more often require “surface acting” only. “The creation and sustaining 
of meanings go on... but it is not what the boss pays for.” Further discussion 
of this distinction is provided in chaps. 3 and 4. 

In an impassioned letter to the editors of Marie Claire magazine regarding 
a July 2005 article entitled “Prostitution Gives Me Power” (featuring inter- 
views with middle-class Dutch prostitutes engaged in what I would term the 
“postindustrial” paradigm of sex work), John Miller, Director of the U.S. 
Department of State Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons, 
expressed outrage at the magazine for “choosing to glamorize this issue with 
a few highly atypical examples.” Though it did not appear in the magazine, 
Miller’s letter was widely circulated on antiprostitution Web sites and list- 
serves (see, e.g., Wigdon 2005). 

As noted above (see chap. 1, n. 49), Wendy Brown’s apt phrase refers to the 
feminist reinscription of a culturally normative heterosexual organization of 
desire. 
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The film is purported to be (very loosely) based on an actual series of events. 
For further discussion of the film and its international dissemination, see 
Kulick (2005). 

For an elaborated analysis of the prevalence of these motifs in recent antitraf- 
ficking films, see Vance (forthcoming). 

Unlike in Sweden, however, where prostitution does not constitute a crime for 
the women who sell sex, in the United States (where prostitution is defined as 
a crime for both parties) most municipalities are simply shifting their enforce- 
ment patterns to achieve greater parity between prostitute and client arrests. 
Even the Vatican has come on board to endorse the criminalization of de- 
mand. On July 12, 2005, the Vatican issued a statement calling for prosti- 
tutes’ clients to face legal penalties and to receive counseling as a means to 
combat “modern day slavery” (Associated Press 2005). 

The Trafficking Victims Protection Reauthorization Act of 2005 (H.R. 972) 
amends the military manual for court martial such that any service member 
convicted of patronizing a prostitute can receive dishonorable discharge, for- 
feiture of all pay and allowances, and up to one year of confinement (Wood 
2006; Schogol 2006). It also authorizes federal funds for the arrest and pros- 
ecution of sex purchasers as well as client reeducation programs and the pub- 
lication of arrestees’ names and addresses. Its specific objective is the elimina- 
tion of international sex trafficking and domestic prostitution, both broadly 
defined to included consensual adult sex work. 

Chapkis (2005); see also Kempadoo (2005§a) and Miller (2004). The Traffick- 
ing Victims Protection Act (TVPA) of 2000 stipulated that migrants in the 
United States who were deemed to be victims of trafficking would be eligible 
for T-visas (granting them temporary residency, work permits, and the pos- 
sibility of welfare support). Although the U.S. government currently estimates 
that 14,500-17,000 people are trafficked into the country each year for com- 
mercial sex and forced labor (a figure that was downgraded in 2004 from its 
prior estimate of 50,000 per year), by April of 2006 fewer than a thousand 
T-visas had been issued (U.S. Department of Justice 2006). 

“T thought they were going after Osama bin Laden,” said one neighborhood 
resident who witnessed the raid. “There were many people running at full 
speed. I thought there was a terrorist attack” (Van Derbeken and Kim 2005; 
see also Squatriglia 2005; Marshall 2005; and Rosenzweig and Kang 2005). 

Van Derbeken and Kim (2005); Law Enforcement Instructors Alliance, 
Human Trafficking and Vice National Training Seminar, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
March 20-22, 2006. 

As Kamala Kempadoo has noted, debt bondage, indentured labor, and ex- 
ploitative contractual arrangements are the most common forms of forced 
labor, with slaves making up the smallest proportion of all cases. Whereas 
slavery is premised on property relations (“the permanent and legal owner- 
ship of one human being by another and the power invested in the owner to 
command that property at will”) the more typical forms of migrant exploita- 
tion are in fact contractual, derived from the principle of the exchange value 
of labor in the free market (Kempadoo 200§a: xx). 
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Agustin (2005: 69). See also Kempadoo and Doezema (1998), Kempadoo 
(z005a, 2005b), Thorbek and Pattanaik (2002), and Cheng (2004a, 2004b, 
forthcoming). 

St. James (1999: 6). 

O’Connell Davidson and Sanchez Taylor (2005: 84). See also Kempadoo 
(1998). 

Hartman (2002), Zukin (1995), Wacquant (2001). 

This argument is indebted to Julia Sudbury’s analysis of the “political and 
economic chain reaction” that has given rise to the twenty-first century 
prison-industrial complex, involving “a symbiotic and profitable relationship 
between politicians, corporations, the media and state correctional institu- 
tions that generates the racialized use of incarceration as a response to social 
problems rooted in the globalization of capital” (Sudbury 2002: 61). 
Newman (2000); Wijers and van Doorninck (2002). 

Urban Justice Center (2003: 80). 

Other useful interventions that Thukral and Ditmore identify include sub- 
stance abuse remedies, counseling, job training, health care, money man- 
agement services, funding for peer support networks, and police training to 
better intervene in situations of violence against prostitutes (those which are 
initiated by members of their own forces, as well as by other parties). For 
those sex workers who are found to be trafficked, appropriate policy would 
consist of referring women to appropriate social service agencies, rather than 
arresting, detaining, or deporting them (Urban Justice Center 2003, 2005). 
For a sociological analysis of the raced and classed effects of implementing 
“prostitution-free” zones in Portland, Oregon, see Sanchez (2003). 

Lynsen (2006); interviews with Penelope Saunders, Executive Director of Dif- 
ferent Avenues, Washington DC, July 22, 2005 and September 7, 2006. 


APPENDIX 

See Skolnick (1966, 1988, 1993). 

Within a few years time, my prior street-based research was sufficiently in 
that past that I was able to complete some ride-alongs with the San Francisco 
police department as well. 

A discussion of this literature is provided in chap. 6. 

These individuals are listed individually and thanked profusely in the ac- 
knowledgments to this book. 

Furthermore, nearly all of the relevant academic literature and government re- 
ports contained comprehensive summaries in English (if they were not simul- 
taneously published in English originally). In the few cases in which relevant 
documents appeared only in Dutch or Swedish, I relied on research assistants 
for translations. 

English also occupies a privileged role—one that to the best of my knowledge, 
has not been theorized—in European sexual subcultures more generally. Not 
only brothels, but also many other commercial sexual venues (from porn 
stores to lesbian S/M clubs) have English names and feature English-language 
descriptions in their advertising. 
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On a few occasions when I encountered migrant sex workers from Latin 
America who did not possess facility in English, I was able to speak with 
them in Spanish, in which I am fluent. 

Solnit and Schwartzenberg (2000: 14). See also Zukin (1995), Smith (1996), 
Florida (2002). 

Stacey (1991, 26). 

Indeed, various of my COYOTE interviewees identified the “openness” of San 
Francisco’s sexual culture and the political and cultural power of the local 
LGBQT (lesbian, gay, bisexual, queer, transgender) community as factors 
which made their entry into sex work possible, providing a model of legiti- 
macy for queer citizenship that sex workers could then emulate. One woman 
actually identified the most unique feature of the Bay Area as its receptivity 
to New Age spiritual practices, indicating that she might not have become an 
erotic masseuse had she lived within a context in which it was unacceptable 
to bring tantra into her work. When I pressed this group of interviewees as to 
whether of not they thought they would still have entered into sex work had 
they lived elsewhere, most said that the only other U.S. cities in which they 
could imagine doing sex work were Portland, Seattle, and New York—cities 
whose socioeconomic profiles are, in many respects, similar to San Francisco 
(McCall 2001; Smith 1996; Egan 2005). 

See, e.g., Brennan (2004), Wilson (2004), Kempadoo (2005b), Padilla (forth- 
coming), Cheng (forthcoming). 

My own attempt to provide a provisional resolution to these debates is con- 
veyed in the article, “What’s Wrong with Prostitution? What’s Right with Sex 
Work? Comparing Markets in Sexual Labor.” See Bernstein (1999). 

Chancer (1993). 

See, e.g., Wacquant (2004), Emerson (2001), Sanchez Jankowski (1991), Goff- 
man (1974). 

Pheterson (1993), Chancer (1993). 

Bourdieu (1984: 372-73). In Bourdieu’s work, the term “habitus” refers to 
socially specific capacities to think, feel, and act in particular ways. As such, 
the term mediates between individual and social levels of experience. For a 
concise discussion of the genealogy of the term and its usage in Bourdieu’s 
work, see Wacquant (2004b). 

Haraway (1991: 192). 

Wacquant (2004: viii). 

Sanchez Jankowski (1991: 13). 

On serendipity in fieldwork, see Pieke (2000) and Cheng (forthcoming: 
app. I). 

Burawoy (2000: 4). 

Whyte (1943: 321). For a thoughtful discussion of social distance as an im- 
pediment to clear vision in ethnographic fieldwork, see Duneier (2001). 

For discussions of transference and countertransference in fieldwork, see Hol- 
lway and Jefferson (2001), Gordon (1998), and Williams (2002). 
Scheper-Hughes (2002: 35); see also Marcus (1998). 

Wacquant (2004: vii). 
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Marcus (1998: 31-56). 

Note, e.g., Wacquant’s framing of his first fieldwork challenge with boxers as 
a heroic masculine quest: “Would I be capable of learning this roughest and 
most demanding of sports, of mastering its rudiments so as to carve out for 
myself a small place in the simultaneously fraternal and competitive world of 
the Sweet science of bruising, to weave with the members of the gym relation- 
ships of mutual respect and trust and thereby, eventually, carry out my field 
investigation of the ghetto?” (italics in original) (Wacquant 2004: x). The 
gentlemanly bravura that Sanchez Jankowski displays through his declaration 
that he was ready to fight if called on provides a further instance of the pursuit 
of masculine gender affirmation through ethnographic research. 

Chapkis (1997). 

See Zussman (2002), Goode (2002), and Kulick and Willson (1995). The 
masculinist underpinnings of this fieldwork tradition date back to Erving 
Goffman’s often quoted remark that “you don’t really know people un- 
til you’ve slept with them” (Zussman 2002: 475). In a recent special issue 
of the journal Qualitative Sociology on “Sex in Research,” Joseph Hermano- 
wicz embraces Goffman’s dictum with gusto, deploying “sex in the field” 
as a metaphor for his point-by-point plan for gaining access to field subjects— 
e.g., offering jocular encouragement to budding qualitative sociologists 
to “probe” and “persist” (Hermanowicz 2002). While sex-in-the-field re- 
mains a largely male strategy within sociological fieldwork, within anthro- 
pology women have begun to critically explore their own erotic subjectivity 
not as an empiricist strategy for “gaining access,” but as a potential vehicle 
for achieving theoretical and substantive knowledge. See, e.g., Kulick and 
Willson (1995). 

A “double” is the sex trade vernacular for an encounter in which two sex 
workers are paid to service one client. The occasion that I refer to occurred 
early in my fieldwork. Lydia, a Tenderloin streetwalker who I was beginning 
to forge a closer bond with, invited me to come along with her and one of her 
regular clients for a date. She offered to pay me $40 of the total sum collected 
“just to watch,” and more money if I decided to participate. Considering this 
an extraordinary fieldwork opportunity, I indeed accompanied her back to 
the Tenderloin nightclub that was to be our rendezvous point with the client 
in question. After a short period of chatting with them, for what were at the 
time still vague and intangible reasons to me, I said goodbye to them both and 
respectfully departed. 

The anthropologist Angie Hart has described a similar experience upon com- 
pletion of her fieldwork on prostitution in Spain. See Hart (1998). 

Katherine Frank worked as a stripper for her research in G-Strings and Sym- 
pathy; Amy Flowers worked as a phone-sex operator for her study, The Fan- 
tasy Factory (Frank 2002a; Flowers 1998). 

As Chancer has written, “The sociological study of sex tends to evoke a so- 
ciological study of sociology . . . a ‘meta’ level of analysis is created that shifts 
attentions from sex to sexual reactions to its study” (1998: 199). 

Wacquant (2004). 
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